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DISTRICT  OF  NEW-YORK,  as, 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  m 
the  Ihii-ty-fourth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Isaac  Rij.ey,  of  the  said  district,  hath  deposited  in  tiiis  <  ffice 
the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words 
and  figures  following,  to  wit : 

"Travels  on  an  Inland  Voyage  through  the  States  of  New-York,  Penn- 
"  sylvania,  Virginia,  Oliio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  through  the 
"  Territories  of  Indiana, '  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  New-Orleans ;  per- 
*'  formed  in  the  years  1 807  and  1 808  ;  including  a  tour  of  nearly  six  thou- 
*' sand  miles.  With  Maps  and  Plates.  By  Christian  Schultz,  Jun.  Esq. 
"  In  two  Volumes.     Volume  II." 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  en- 
titled, "An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  coi)ies 
*'  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietoi-s  of  such 
"  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned  ;"  and  also  to  an  act,  entitled, 
"  An  act,  supplementary  to  an  net,  entitled,  an  act  for  the  encouragement 
*'  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the 
*'  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  men- 
**  tioned,  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  en- 
"  graving  and  etching  histoiical  and  other  prints." 

CHARLES  CLINTON, 
Clerk  of  the  District  of  New -York. 
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TRAVELS. 


LETTER  XVIII. 


Mississippi,  {Mouth  of  Ohio,) 
October  24,  1807. 


Dear  Friend, 


AFTER  leaving  Cumberland  River,  and  de- 
scending twelve  miles  along  the  Kentucky  shore, 
you  gently  glide  into  the  Tennessee  or  Chero> 
kee  River,  which  is  certainly  the  finest  and 
largest  stream  that  contributes  to  the  main  river. 
Its  waters  are  clear  and  transparent,  whilst  those 
of  the  Ohio  still  continue  turbid  and  thick,  and 
even  after  uniting  with  the  latter  may  be  traced 
for  a  mile  quite  separate  and  distinct.  It  is  about 
four  hundred  and  sixty  or  eighty  yards  in  breadth 
at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  when  it  is  obstructed  by  sand-beds 
called  the  Muscle  Shoals.  Light  craft,  it  is  said, 
may  ascend  this  river  for  one  thousand  miles 
further.     After  passing  the  Cumberland  moun- 
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tains,  it  expands  itself  in  the  form  of  a  small  lake, 
from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  yards  in  width,  while 
immediately  at  the  mountains  it  is  contracted  to 
the  small  space  of  seventy  or  eighty  yards  only. 

The  head  waters  of  this  river  rise  in  the  States 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  collectively  pass  off  into  the  Ohioy 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  boundary  line 
between  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
The  Muscle  Shoals  are  said  to  be  about  twenty 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  are  formed 
by  a  great  numl3er  of  small  sand-bars,  shoals,  and 
islands,  abounding  with  fresh- water  pearl  muscle. 
At  a  very  trifling  expense,  a  channel  might  be 
opened  through  them,  sufficient  to  afford  a  con» 
stant  navigation  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  About 
one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  is  a 
very  fine  site  for  the  establishment  of  a  town ; 
but  as  this  part  of  the  State  is  yet  entirely  unset- 
tled, and  the  Indian  title  probably  not  yet  extin- 
guished, some  years  must  elapse  before  any  con- 
siderable improvements  can  take  place ;  and  a 
much  longer  time  before  any  attention  will  be  paid 
to  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Twelve  miles  below  the  Tennessee  you  arrive 
at  Fort  Massacky  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  in  the  Territory  of  Indiana.  This  is  a 
military  post,  occupied  by  a  garrison,  and  former- 
ly was  the  head- quarters  of  the  army.  This  sta- 
tion appears  to  have  been  chosen  merely  on  ac- 


count  of  its  facility  of  communication  with  the 
posts  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  as  it  cannot  be 
very  healthy,  in  consequence  of  the  land  back  of 
the  fort  being  subject  to  inundation  by  ever}'  rise 
of  the  river.  At  a  distance  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  little  town,  from  the  number  of  houses  and 
other  buildings  belonging  to  the  garrison. 

It  is  said,  that  Burr  and  Wilkinson  held 
a  long  consultation  at  this  post,  some  time 
before  the  mysterious  coimection  was  known  to 
the  public ;  and  that  even  as  late  as  when  Burr 
descended  the  river,  although  the  whole  country 
was  in  arms  to  arrest  him,  he  not  only  halted 
here  at  his  leisure,  but  even  procured  some  arms 
and  other  necessary  supplies  \ 

Sixteen  miles  below  Massack,  you  pass  a  sta- 
tion which  has  been  called  Wilkinsonviile,  for- 
merly Cedar  Bluffs.  This  was  a  few  years  back 
the  head-quarters  of  the  commander  in  chief; 
but  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  the  gar- 
rison was  removed  back  to  Fort  Massack.  No 
white  settlers  are  now  found  at  this  place ;  but, 
since  its  abandonment  by  the  army,  it  has  been 
occupied  by  a  few  families  of  Cherokee  Indians. 
Directly  opposite  to  this,  is  a  small  Cherokee 
town,  consisting  of  about  twelve  families,  where 
we  stopped,  under  an  impression  of  its  being  a 
white  setdement,  in  order  to  procure  some  milk 
for  our  coffee.  All  the  hands,  for  one  purpose  or 
otlier,  had  landed,  and  strolled  up  the  bank,  while 


I  remained  alone  in  the  boat,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  not  being 
able  to  approach  nearer,  owuig  to  the  wide  fiats 
which  extended  from  the  shore.  I  saw  L —  enter 
the  town,  and  in  a  few  minutes  heard  several 
Indian  whoops,  which  startled  me  a  little,  as  it 
was  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Indians  had  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy  to  make  war  upon  the 
United  States.  Shortly  after,  four  stout  Indians 
jumped  down  the  bank,  and  with  a  continued  yell 
came  running  with  all  their  speed  towards  the 
boat.  As  I  was  alone,  and  could  perceive  nothing 
of  L —  or  any  of  the  boatmen,  who,  it  appears,  had 
entered  the  town,  I  began  to  think  they  had  all 
been  secured,  and  that  the  four  Indians  who  were 
approaching  intended  to  seize  me  likewise.  I 
could  not  discover  that  they  had  any  arms,  yet, 
I  concluded,  that  if  they  once  came  near  me,  their 
knives,  which  they  always  carry  about  them, 
would  be  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  I  would 
have  been  glad,  at  this  moment,  to  have  been 
out  in  the  stream ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  and  the  want  of  assist- 
ance, it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  it.  I  had  two 
fowling-pieces,  a  rifle,  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  all 
loaded  ;  and  my  air-gun,  which  had  been  charged 
a  few  hours  before,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at 
a  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  was  worth  a  dozen  com- 
mon g;uns  a^  a  moderate  distance.  I  stood'  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat  as  they  approached,  and  had  my 


anns  all  prepared,  lying  before  me  under  an  a'»\  n- 
ing,  and  concealed  from  their  view,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  use  them,  should  I  discover  any 
signs  of  hostility.  I  was  soon  convinced,  howe- 
ver, by  their  countenances,  that  their  intentions 
were  friendly ;  they  halted  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  boat,  and  did  not  offer  to  approach 
before  I  repeatedly  invited  them  to  come  on 
board.  One  of  them,  v/ho  afterwards  inform- 
ed me  he  was  son  to  the  chief,  told  me,  that 
some  Indians  (pointing  to  the  north-west)  had 
lately  paid  a  visit  to  their  chief,  whose  name 
was  Captain  Jack,  and  was  one  of  the  four  then 
on  board,  inviting  them  to  join  in  hostilities 
against  the  United  States.  This  he  said  they 
had  refused,  and  had  given  for  answer,  that  it 
suited  them  best  to  remain  at  peace ;  yet,  if 
they  must  go  to  war,  they  would  side  with  the 
United  States.  I  had  purchased  at  Pittsburgh 
a  small  American  jack,  displaying  the  stars  and 
stripes  of  my  country.  I  therefore  on  this  oc- 
casion hoisted  it  at  the  mast  head,  and  my  vi- 
sitors seemed  much  pleased  with  the  compli- 
ment. They  were  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  I  was  employed  by  government;  and 
when  they  understood,  from  inquiries,  that  I  was 
for  ascending  the  Mississippi,  they  repeatedly 
inquired,  whether  I  carried  talks  to  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  upper  waters.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  I  laid  before  them  a  plain  map 


of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers ;  and  although 
it  was  probably  the  first  they  had  ever  seen,  yet, 
after  I  pointed  out  to  them  their  present  situation, 
together  with  that  of  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland, 
and  Wabash,  I  was  surprised  at  the  degree  of  in- 
telligence they  discovered  in  pointing  out  several 
errors  on  my  map,  in  the  courses  of  those  and 
other  streams. 

I  next  inquired  of  them  what  they  knew  respect- 
ing tlie  great  bones  found  up  the  river  at  Big 
Bone  Lick,  but  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  ni- 
formation,  as  they  had  never  seen  them,  though 
they  had  heard  that  such  bones  were  likewise 
found  on  some  of  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Tennessee 
river.  It  was  their  opinion,  however,  "  that  the 
*'  animal  had  existed  and  perished  long  before  the 
*'  red  men  .were  created," 

You  would  have  been  much  pleased  in  witness- 
ing the  surprise  of  these  people  upon  seeing  my 
air-gun,  which  I  now  shov/ed  to  them.  It  was 
impossible  to  make  them  comprehend  the  nature 
of  its  construction,  when  I  assured  them  it  would 
do  execution  without  fire  or  powder.  I  presented 
it  to  them  one  after  another  for  examination,  but 
could  not  persuade  them  to  take  it  into  their 
hands.  Captain  Jack  inquired,  whether  it  hlade 
smoke  and  noise  like  another  gun,  and  finally  re- 
quested to  see  me  shoot.  One  of  them  imme- 
diately stepped  up  to  an  old  canoe,  and  placed  a 
chip  upon  the  gunwale  for  a  mark.     I  fired  and 
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buried  the  ball  in  the  side  of  the  canoe,  about  an 
inch  below  the  mark.  They  were  astonished,  and 
looked  at  each  other  without  speaking  a  v/ord. 
But  you  may  judge  of  their  surprise  when  they 
saw  me  lire  a  second  time  without  seeing  me 
put  in  the  ball,  which  I  did  while  they  were 
running  to  examine  tl]e  mark.  The  second 
struck  the  chip  and  passed  through  it,  making  a 
wake  in  the  sand  beyond.  They  all  ran  to  look 
at  it  again,  while  I  unobserved  slipped  a  third  ball 
in  the  barrel.  After  firing  the  third  time,  they 
were  as  well  convinced  that  my  gun  would  fire 
from  morning  to  night,  as  if  it  had  been  done  in 
their  presence.  .They  had  no  idea  of  the  air  being 
compressed  into  the  butt  by  artificial  means,  but 
concluded  that  the  gun,  like  a  watch,  would  go 
all  the  time- 

I  now  treated  my  visitors  with  a  dram  of  whis- 
key, and  for  this  purpose  had  to  unlock  a  travel- 
ling liquor- case,  the  flasks  of  which,  being  white 
and  handsomely  gilt  and  flowered,  soon  caught 
their  attention.  "  How  ?nus/i  buck  ?  How  mush 
"  buck  ?"  was  repeated  half  a  dozen  times  before 
I  discovered  that  it  meant,  IIoiu  many  buckskins 
tvould  I  take  for  a  fiask  ?  I  told  them  I  could  not 
spare  any,  as  I  had  to  travel  many  moons  on  the 
waters.  But  yet,^s  a  mark  of  friendship,  I  made 
Captain  Jack  a  present  of  one  full  of  liquor.  He 
was  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  gift,  and 
insisted  upon  my  going  up  to  the  town  to  re- 
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ceive  some  bucks  in  return.  With  great  difficulty 
I  excused  myself.  He  then,  with  his  companions, 
left  me  in  great  haste  ;  and  in  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes returned  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  each 
having  a  small  bimdle  under  her  arm.  On  coming 
on  board  he  took  the  bundles,  and  presented  them 
to  me :  they  consisted  of  six  drest  buckskins, 
some  jerked  venison,  and  a  bottle  of  milk.  His 
two  daughters  appeared  to  be  about  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
light  copper  complexion,  were  extremely  hand- 
some, and  behaved  with  as  much  modesty  as  I 
could  expect  from  any  female  friend  of  my  own, 
on  a  similar  occasion.  Captain  Jack  is  about  five 
feet  nine  inches  high,  light  built,  of  a  pleasing 
countenance,  and  about  fifty  years  of  age ;  he  ap- 
pears to  be  possessed  of  a  considerable  share  of 
intelligence  and  information,  and  has  lately  intro- 
duced among  his  tribe  many  of  our  improvements 
in  husbandry  and  dress.  The  women  and  girls 
are  all  habited  in  short  gowns  and  petticoats,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  white  people,  from  homespun 
cottons  of  their  ow^i  manufacture ;  but  instead  of 
the  hat  and  stocking,  they  use  a  cloak  and  mock- 
asons.  You  may  be  sure  I  did  not  fail  to  treat 
my  fair  visitors  with  all  the  delicacies  which  my 
vessel  aftbrded.  I  first  presented  them  with  a 
glass  of  noyau,  which  went  all  round,  and  came 
back  half  full.  I  then  presented  another  of  wine, 
which  seemed  to  be  relished  but  very  little  better. 


At  length  I  offered  them  some  French  brandy.  This 
hit  the  mark  exactly;  for  each  lady  took  off  her 
glass  without  making  any  wry  faces.  I  then  serv- 
ed them  with  crackers,  cheese,  and  dry  rusk, 
to  all  which  they  did  equal  honoiTr.  Our  hands 
being  by  this  time  assembled  on  board,  we  took  a 
friendly  leave  of  our  visitors,  and  promised  to  call 
whenever  we  passed  that  way  again. 

Al)OUt  four  miles  below  this  Indian  settlement, 
you  pass  what  is  called  the  Big  Chain  of  Rocks, 
a  broken  ledge,  which  extends  in  detached  frag- 
ments nearly  two-thirds  across  the  river.  The  na- 
vigation of  this  passage  is  perfectly  safe  in  the 
day-time,  but  unless  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
its  situation,  it  is  imprudent  to  attempt  it  at 
night.  Here,  in  all  probability,  has  been  a  fall  or 
rapid  in  the  river,  but  now  worn  away  by  the  con- 
stant friction  of  the  water.  After  passmg  the  Big 
Chain  of  Rocks,  you  descend  twenty  miles,  and 
find  yourself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where  it 
discharges  into  the  Mississippi,  at  the  distance  of 
one  thousand  and  forty  miles  from  its  head  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  situated  in  lat.  36.  59.  N.  long. 
88.  45.  W. 

Having  at  length  reached  that  point  which  I 
suppose  to  be  nearly  the  half  of  my  intended 
voyage  into  the  interior,  I  shall,  before  I  enter  on 
any  new  subject,  say  a  few  words  on  the  probable 
increase  of  trade  in  this  country,  and  the  different 
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channels  through  which  they  may  receive  their 
supphes  from  the  Atlantic  States. 

From  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  this 
country  within  the  last  twelve  years,  and  the 
immense  tracts  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  world, 
which  yet  remain  to  be  settled,  you  may  form 
some  idea,  not  only  of  the  vast  quantities  of  India, 
European,  and  West- India  goods,  already  con- 
sumed, but  likewise  to  what  an  astonishing 
amount  it  must  arise  in  the  short  period  of  fifty 
years. 

If  you  cast  your  eye  over  the  map,  you  will 
find,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  United 
States  must,  as  it  becomes  settled,  receive  their 
supply  of  foreign  articles  from  the  Atlantic  ports, 
either  overland  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
or  by  way  of  the  lakes  from  New- York.  There 
are  two  other  points  which  may  likewise  be  men- 
tioned, namely,  Alexandria  and  New- Orleans,  as 
being  more  advantageously  situated  for  supplying 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Ohio  and  the  surrounding 
country.  But  neither  of  these  can  ever  rival  New- 
York  in  supplying  the  Western  Country,  as  the 
former,  independently  of  a  rough  land  carriage  of 
three  hundred  miles,  is  too  small  ever  to  furnish 
that  variety  which  such  a  vast  extent  of  country 
must  require.  The  latter  never  can  send  any 
goods  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  in  less  than  sixty 
days,  and  at  a  cost  of  nearly  six  dollars  on  every 
hundred  weight. 


n 

The  whole  competition  for  the  supply  of  t];iis 
country  with  those  articles,  has  hitherto  been  con- 
lined  to  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
from  whence  the  goods  are  brought  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  waggons,  nearly  one-third  of  which 
pass  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  other 
rough  ledges,  and  average  the  expense  (exclusive 
of  breakage)  at  five  dollars  on  every  hundred 
weight.  It  generally  takes  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
days  to  perform  this  journey  ;  but  as  the  waggons 
are  heavily  laden,  they  often  break  down,  which 
frequently  adds  three  or  four  days  more  to  the 
time  just  mentioned. 

New- York,  though  equally  well  situated,  and  at 
all  times  able  to  furnish  a  greater  variety  of  goods, 
on  much  lower  terms,  has  not  yet  entered  into  a 
competition  with  her  rivals  for  the  supply  of  this 
extensive  market.  This  probably  has  proceeded 
from  the  want  of  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
route,  and  from  the  expense  attending  it ;  as  I 
could  not  learn,  from  all  my  inquiries,  that  any 
merchandise  had  ever  been  brought,  before  this 
year,  from  New- York  or  Albany,  by  the  route  I 
travelled  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  I  shall  there- 
fore proceed  to  give  you  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
time  and  money  necessarily  expended  on  this 
route,  in  order  to  show  upon  what  terms  New- 
York  can  supply  that  country  at  present,  and  what 
will  probably  be  the  reduced  pr'icQ  a  few  years 
hence; 
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From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seeii, 
that  although  the  distance  is  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  the  land  carriage  from  Philadelphia  and 
-Baltimore,  yet  an  ordinary  passage  will  consume 
only  twenty -two  days  and  a  half,  and  cost  at 
most  four  dollars  and  eighty- one  cents  per  hun- 
dred for  bulky  articles,  and  four  dollars  and  eleven 
cents  for  those  of  greater  solidity ;  excepting  salt 
in  barrels,  which  is  still  lower.  Add  to  this,  ,that 
the  portages  do  not  altogether  amount  to  more 
than  thirty- eight  miles,  and  since  that  of  Le 
Beauf  has  been  turnpiked,  the  whole  of  that  dis- 
tance may  be  considered  as  a  smooth  and  even 
road,  without  so  much  as  a  stone  to  obstruct  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage.  Those,  therefore,  who  may 
hereafter  piirsue  this  route,  need  not  be  under  any 
apprehension  of  meeting  with  delays  on  these  wa- 
ters for  Want  of  a  ready  conveyance  ;  or  of  being 
detained  at  any  of  the  portages  for  want  of  teams, 
as  these  are  always  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's 
warning ;  sd  that  within  half  an  hour  after  land- 
ing, the  goods  may  be  on  their  way  to  the  next 
place  of  shipment. 

This  route  may  be  used  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
when  the  navigation  is  open,  by  boats  of  ten  tons 
burthen,  except  from  July  lo  October,  while  the 
waters  are  low ;  when  it  may  still  be  navigated 
by  light  boats  carrying  three  or  four  tons  only. 
I  would  advise  those  who  transport  goods  this 
way,  to  provide  themselves  with  large  tarpawlings 
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to  cover  them,  which  will  effectually  secure  them 
from  all  damages  of  wind  or  weather. 

Another  advantage  attending  this  route  is,  that 
those  who  wish  to  transport  their  goods  beyond 
Pittsburgh,  may  at  all  times  purchase  a  boat  at 
Le  Beauf  cheaper  than  at  the  former  place,  and 
by  this  means  reduce  the  last  item  of  the  charges 
of  freight  exactly  one  half,  which  would  bring 
it  to  four  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents,  and  three 
dollars  and  eighty- six  cents,  on  every  hundred 
weight. 

Although  this  estimate  is  already  far  below  the 
price  of  waggon-hire  from  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, yet  I  had  assurances  from  the  captains  of 
both  the  vessels  in  which  I  sailed  across  the  lakes, 
that  they  would  reduce  their  freight  still  lower  in 
order  to  encourage  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise by  that  route.  And  Messrs.  Porter,  Barton, 
&  Co.  who  have  the  exclusive  portage  around 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  informed  me  that  they  would 
not  only  reduce  their  rates  to  the  lowest  cent,  and 
afford  every  facility  to  those  who  travel  that  route, 
but  would  likewise  make  it  a  general  rule  to  give 
merchandise  the  preference  in  all  their  ship- 
ments. 

You  will  find,  upon  referring  to  my  table  of 
expenses,  that  the  distance  from  Utica  to  Oswego 
is  the  most  extravagant  of  all  the  charges,  being 
not  less  than  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
hundred  weight   for   a  hundred  and  four  miles. 
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You  will  no  doubt  recollect  the  observations  I 
communicated  to  you  while  passing  that  route. 
I  shall  therefore  now  only  add,  that  as  the  Western 
Inland  Navigation  Company  seem  unable  to  ex- 
tend their  improvements  agreeably  to  their  char- 
ter, it  is  more  than  probable  the  legislature  will 
soon  adopt  some  effectual  measures  to  accomplish 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  incorporated.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  State,  that  this 
navigation  should  be  completed  with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  that  the  tolls  should  be  so  reduced  as 
to  make  it  an  object  to  those  who  may  prefer  this 
circuitous  route.  When  this  is  accomplished,  and 
the  tolls  reduced  (as  they  will  be)  at  least  fifty  per 
eent.  we  can  then  deliver  our  goods  at  Pittsburgh 
at  a  less  cost  than  four  dollars  per  hundred  weight, 
and  be  enabled  to  supply  the  back  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  the  whole  of  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  together  with 
the  Territories  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Louisi- 
ana. 


Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XIX. 


Louisiana,  Mouth  of  Ohio, 
October  24,  1807. 


Dear  Friend, 


I  ALWAYS  supposed  we  had  a  fort  esta- 
blished at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers,  but  upon  inspection  I  find  that  I  was 
mistaken  as  to  its  situation.  It  was  built  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  below 
the  Ohio,  but  has  long  since  been  abandoned  as 
iiseless. 

The  land  immediately  above  and  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  too  low  to  admit  of  fortifica- 
tions or  permanent  settlements  being  made  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  as  the  height  and  fre- 
quency of  the  inundations  would  always  render 
them  unhealthy.  There  is  at  present  one  solitary 
hut  upon  the  upper  point,  which  is  always  aban- 
doned when  the  waters  rise  to  a  certain  height. 
The  Louisiana  side  is  much  more  elevated ;  but 
Colonel  B — ,  who  resides  here,  informed  me,  that 
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he  had  twice  seen  it  covered  with  eight  or  ten 
inches  of  water  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years. 

The  point  of  land  above  the  Ohio,  is  perhaps 
as  rich  a  soil  as  nature  can  produce,  having  been 
formed  by  frequent  layers  of  mud  and  slime  depo- 
sited by  repeated  ovei-flowings  of  the  river,  and 
when  moistened  by  a  flood  or  continued  rain,  be- 
comes soft  and  slippery  like  soap.  The  surface 
of  the  margin  of  this  tract,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  as  far  as  I  walked,  which  was 
about  two  miles,  in  length,  exhibits  something  of 
a  curiosity,  being  cut  and  chequered  in  a  thou- 
sand different  forms  and  figures,  by  the  contract 
tion  of  the  soil,  occasioned  by  a  long  continuance 
of  dry  weather.  Some  of  these  fissures  are  so 
broad  and  deep,  that  unless  you  look  before  you 
at  every  step,  you  fall  in  up  to  your  knees.  The 
edge  of  this  soil  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  willows,  which  are  always  the  first  occupants 
of  a  new  accumulation  of  soil,  and  grow  here 
to  a  very  large  size.  These  trees  are  ranged 
in  such  regular  order,  that  a  stranger  being  in- 
troduced into  a  grove  of  them  without  knowing 
how  he  got  there,  would  conclude  he  was  in  some 
old  nurser}'  grounds,  as  every  year's  growth  may 
be  traced  distinctly,  the  youngest  being  always  in 
front  nearest  the  river,  and  the  oldest  in  the  rear. 
I  found  large  groves  of  these  willows,  which  at  a 
distance  had  the  appearance  of  having  suffered 
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from  a  hurries ne  or  tornado,  but,  upon  a  nearer" 
examination,  I  discovered  that  this  scene  ol'  de- 
struction had  been  committed  by  a  tribe  of  the 
feathered  creation  1  Here  was  a  space  of  about 
forty  acres  of  willows,  which  had  not  only  all  th6 
branches  broken  off,  but  likewise  many  of  the 
m'ddling  sized  saplings  were  bent  to  the  ground, 
while  the  surface  was  literally  coated  over  with 
dung  and  feathers.  I  soon  discovered  that  this 
was  a  pigeon -roost,  and  that,  from  the  myriads 
which  come  every  evening  to  the  same  place,  the 
branches  are  crowded  at  every  twig,  until,  by  the 
increase  of  weight,  they  are  broken  oft'.  We  like- 
Wise  found  wild  geese  and  brant  in  the  greatest 
plenty  at  this  place,  and  so  little  afraid,  that  we 
eould  at  any  time  approach  within  fifty  yards 
of  them.  You  mjy  judge  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  shot,  when  I  inform  you,  that  I 
knocked  over  fifteen  in  less  than  two  hours. 
They  appear  to  have  changed  their  manner  of 
living  with  the  country  they  inhabit ;  for  with 
you  they  are  generally  seen  on  the  water,  but 
here  they  seem  as  constantly  attached  to  the 
land ;  nor  will  they  indeed  take  to  the  river, 
miless  frequently  disturbed.  This,  however,  may 
be  owing  to  their  finding  their  food  altogether 
on  the  shores  at  this  season  of  the  )'ear,  and 
it  is  not  until  that  fails,  that  they  resort  to  the 
shallow  waters.     They  do  not  partake  in  the  least 
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of  that  rancid,  fi^^hy  taste,  so  common  to  those 
on  the  coasts,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are  far  prefera- 
ble to  our  tame  geese. 

The  people  of  this  countiy  frequently  catch  tlic 
young  goslings  before  they  can  use  their  wings, 
and  rear  them  with  a  tame  brood.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  keep  their  wings  cut  for  the  first  3  ear, 
as  they  sometimes  will  join  a  flock  passing  over, 
particularly  if  it  flies  low.  I  have  seen  flocks  of 
twenty  and  thirty  raised  in  this  manner  around 
some  yards,  aiid  they  appeared  perfectly  tame.  I 
likewise  saw  several  broods  of  the  wild  turkey, 
produced  in  a  similar  way :  these  are  procured 
by  placing  the  eggs,  which  are  frequently  found 
\n  the  woods,  under  a  hen  or  a  tame  turkey,  and 
the  brood  become  as  much  attached  to  the  barn- 
yard as  if  they  had  a  claim  to  it  by  hereditary 
right.  I  shot  several  dozens  of  wild  turkeys  jin 
descending  the  river,  but  could  never  discover  the 
least  difierence  betwixt  them  and  those  we  have 
domesticated.  They  can  scarcely  be  denominated 
wild,  as  we  frequently  passed  within  tliirty  yards 
of  flocks  which  were  drinking  by  tlie  river,  with- 
out their  showing  the  least  signs  of  alarm. 

In  descending  tlie  Ohio  from  Pittsburgh  to  this 
place,  you  pass  no  less  than  eighty. five  islands, 
many  of  which  contain  from  a  hundred  to  some 
thousand  acres,  and  are  all  composed  of  the  richest 
soil :   most  of  them,  however,  are  so  very  low  as 
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to  be  entirely  useless,  being  frequently  covered 
with  water.  I  likewise  remarked,  that  most  of 
the  spurs  or  ridges  of  mountains,  and  highlands, 
generally  extended  from  the  north-east  to  the 
south-west ;  more  elevated  to  the  east,  but  gra- 
dually subsiding  into  plains  as  they  advance  to  the 
west. 

I  certainly  was  much  disappointed  in  my  ex- 
pectations, when  I  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  entered  the  Mississippi.  From  what  I 
had  heard,  I  anticipated  something  awfully  grand 
or  beautiful  from  the  junction  of  two  of  the 
largest  rivers  on  our  continent.  Judge,  then,  how 
much  I  was  surprised,  when  we  passed  from  one 
river  into  the  other,  without  being  sensible  of 
any  other  change  than  that  of  an  increased  ve- 
locity of  current.  Indeed,  had  we  not  been  on 
the  watch,  we  had  glided  into  the  rapid  and  mighty 
Mississippi,  and  still  thought  ourselves  on  the 
gentle  Ohio. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ohio  country  in  general 
have  very  Kttle  of  that  unmeaning  politeness, 
which  we  so  much  praise  and  admire  in  the  At- 
lantic States.  They  are  as  yet  the  mere  children 
of  nature,  and  neither  their  virtues  nor  their  vices 
are  calculated  to  please  refined  tastes.  They  are 
brave,  generous,  and  humane,  and,  in  proportion 
to  their  population,  are  able  to  produce  the  most 
effective   military  force  of  any  in  our  country. 
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This  preeminence  may  chiefly  be  attributed  to 
their  exposed  situation  on  an  Indian  frontier, 
where  they  were  not  only  kept  in  constant  danger 
and  alarm,  but  even  found  it  necessary  to  teach 
their  sons  and  daughters,  as  soon  as  they  were 
big  enough  to  raise  a  gun,  to  load  and  level  the 
rifle.  On  more  than  one  occasion  have  I  seen 
these  Spartan  females,  while  engaged  at  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, or  in  some  other  domestic  occupa- 
tion, snatch  up  the  loaded  rifle,  and  fell  the  bound- 
ing deer  as  he  incautiously  passed  within  shot  of 
the  cabin.  But  since  peace  has  been  established 
Avith  the  Indians,  (most  of  whom  have  removed  to 
a  greater  distance  from  the  whites,)  the  rifle  has 
become  the  target  of  honour  among  these  hardy 
Americans;  and  a  Kentuckian*  would  scorn 
to  shoot  a  squirrel,  or  even  a  swallow,  un- 
less with  a  rifle ;  in  the  choice  of  which  they  are 
even  more  particular  than  in  selecting  a  wife. 
There  are  a  number  of  rifle  manufactories  esta- 
blished this  country,  but  the  best  and  handsomest 
I  have  seen  are  to  be  procured  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  where  they  are  made  of  every  size 
from  twenty  balls  to  the  pound  up  to  one  hun- 
dred, and  the  price  from  fifteen  to  a  hundred 
dollars. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  however,   la- 
bour under  one  very  great  inconvenience,  which 

*  All  the  inhabitants  on  the  Ohio  are  here  called  Ken- 
tuckians. 
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arises  from  the  scarcity  of  cash  ;  as,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  circulating  medium^  their  trade  and  deal- 
ings are  necessarily  confined  to  barter.  The  mer- 
chants, whose  stores  may  be  said  to  be  so  many 
collectors'  offices,  receive  their  goods  overland 
from  New- York,  by  way  of  Alexandria,  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Baltimore,  and  some  small  sup- 
plies from  Alexandria.  Payments  are  made  to 
them  chiefly  in  the  bulky  produce  of  the  country, 
the  only  market  for  which  is  at  New- Orleans. 
The  consequence  is,  that  they  are  constantly  oc- 
cupied in  collecting  all  the  specie  they  can,  in  order 
to  make  their  remittances  over  land.  Several  plans, 
I  am  informed,  have  been  projected  for  detaining 
the  money  in  the  country,  but  none  I  believe  have 
operated  so  effectually  as  that  in  practice  in  the 
States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Here  a  round 
dollar  no  sooner  makes  its  appearance,  than  it  is 
divided  from  the  centre  into  eight  equal  pieces ; 
and.  some,  I  am  told,  carry  their  ingenuity  so  far 
as  to  make  nme  and  even  ten  eighths  out  of  a  doU 
lar ;  securing  at  once  a  profit  of  twenty -five  per 
cent,  for  their  labour. 

The  country  above  Cincinnati  is  healthy,  and 
free  from  all  kinds  of  bilious  complaints,  although 
the  shores  of  the  river  are  generally  one  continued 
and  impassable  bed  of  mud  and  slime.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  shores  below  are  more  dry  and  gravelly, 
and  frequently  present  a  clean  beach  to  the  eye ; 
yet  they  are  very  subject  to  complaints  of  the 
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bilious  kind.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  when  1 
first  noticed  these  circumstances,  as  the  facts  turn- 
ed out  so  different  from  my  own  calculations ;  but 
upon  a  more  minute  inquiry,  I  think  I  discovered 
the  cause  in  the  great  difference  of  the  face  of  the 
two  divisions.  The  upper  being  a  more  hilly  and 
mountahious  country,  affords  an  easier  descent  for 
the  waters  ;  while  the  lower  is  gradually  subsiding 
into  a  plain  and  level  country,  where  the  lands 
back  from  the  river,  being  in  many  places  consi- 
derabl)^  lower  than  the  banks,  retain  large  portions 
of  water  from  every  rain  or  inundation  ;  these^  for 
want  of  a  passage  to  the  river,  soon  become  stag- 
nant and  putrid,  and  give  rise  to  complaints,  from 
which,  in  the  other  case,  they  would  be  perfectly 
exempt. 

This  country  being  as  yet  quite  new,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  any  extraordinary  advances  should 
have  been  made  in  the  propagation  of  fruit-tiees, 
especially  of  those  kinds  which  require  a  growth 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  before  they  become  pro- 
fitable. Apples,  pears,  and  cherries,  are,  therefore, 
not  to  be  considered  as  common  on  the  Ohio, 
although,  in  some  of  the  old  interior  settlements, 
they  have  them  in  abundance.  The  peach-tree, 
however,  may  be  said  to  cover  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver, as  there  is  scarcely  a  settlement  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  that  has  not  one 
one  or  more  orchards  of  them.  At  three  year.s  of 
age  they  begin  to  bear  plentifully  ;  and  indeed  it 
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often  becomes  necessary  to  shake  ofF  a  portion  of 
their  superabundant  load.  Peach-brandy  is  dis- 
tilled in  great  quantities  every  season,  and  con- 
stitutes a  considerable  branch  of  the  domestic 
trade  of  this  country.  While  descending  the 
river,  we  landed  daily,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a  supply  of  peaches,  the  price  of  which 
was  generally  from  twelve  and  a  half  cents  to  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  per  bushel. 

The  following  are  the  natural  fruit  and  forest- 
trees,  which  I  noticed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio :  mandrakes,  currants,  grapes  and  small 
berries  of  various  kinds,  plums,  mulberries,  wild 
cherries,  black  and  white  haws,  buck-eyes,  pa- 
paws,  and  cucumbers;  likewise  black  walnut, 
white  walnut,  butter-nut,  chesnut,  honey-locust, 
pecan  nut,*  pines,  sassafras,  white-oak,  black-oak, 
dog-wood,  locust,  beech,  ash,  elm,  sycamore,  su- 
gar-maple, soft  maple,  tulip,  (magnolia,)  black 
thorn,  Jerusalem  oak,  or  spice  oak,  cotton  or  pop- 
lar, and  of  willows  an  endless  variety.  I  do  not 
recollect  meeting  with  any  white  pine  below  Pitts- 
burgh, nor  with  any  pitch  or  yellow  pines  below 
the  Falls  of  Ohio. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  detail  of  my  progress 
o\^er  a  route  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  to 
this  place ;  but  whether  I  shall  descend  imme- 
diately to  New- Orleans,  or  ascend  to  Cape  Gi- 

*  P^can  nuts  are  first  found  below  Scioto. 
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rardeau,  St.  Genevieve,  or  St.  Louis,  or  even  cis 
far  as  the  Missouri,  I  am  undetermined.  I  have 
a  great  incUnation  to  visit  the  Mines,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  Louisiana,  especially  as  I  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  have  a  better  opportunity.  I  shall  consult 
my  pillow,  and  resolve  to-night.  To-morrow's 
sun  will  therefore  behold  me  either  rapidly  pass- 
ing down  into  the  mild  and  genial  climates  of  the 
south,  or  slowly  creeping  through  snags  and  saw- 
yers  towards  the  more  unpleasant  but  vigorous 
seasons  of  the  north. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XX. 


Cape  Girardeau f  {Louisiana,} 
October  27,  1807. 

Dear  Friend, 

YOU  will  perceive  that  my  compass  has  point- 
ed to  the  north,  and  that,  instead  of  descending 
immediately  to  New- Orleans,  I  have  determined 
to  make  a  short  excursion  up  the  Mississippi. 
Independently  of  the  desire  I  had  to  ascend  this 
river  and  visit  its  capital,  two  other  circumstances 
occurred,  which  finally  induced  me  to  make  the 
attempt.  The  first  was  the  report  brought  up  by 
a  barge  just  arrived  from  New-Orleans,  that  the  in- 
habitants were  dying  there  so  much  faster  than  they 
could  be  buried,  that  the  negroes  were  provided 
with  long  poles  and  hooks,  with  which  they  drag- 
ged the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
there  committed  them  to  the  flood.  My  hands 
were  all  aback  at  the  recital  of  this  melancholy 
news,  nor  could  they  by  any  means  be  prevailed 
upon  to  continue  the  voyage.  The  other  was,  that 
as  no  hands  could  be  got  in  this  part  of  the  wil- 
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derness,  I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  going 
up  as  high  as  St.  Genevieve,  which  is  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  to  St.  Louis.  Having,  there- 
fore,  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  passage  in  the 
barge  just  mentioned,  which  was  bound  to  St. 
Genevieve,  I  determined  at  once  to  pay  off  my 
hands,  and  leave  the  boat  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio. 

While  the  necessary  preparations  were  making 
for  our  departure,  I  walked  some  distance  up  the 
Mississippi,  when  I  perceived  an  animal  of  a 
black  colour,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  ri- 
ver, making  frequent  splashings  in  the  water 
around  him.  I  was  much  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
what  it  could  be,  and  the  distance  prevented  me 
from  satisfying  my  curiosity.  I  soon  noticed, 
however,  that  it  made  no  progress  towards  either 
shore,  but  seemed  rather  to  swim  down  with  the 
stream.  My  eye  was  steadily  fixed  on  this  object, 
until  it  came  in  a  line  with  a  low  white  sandy 
beach,  when  suddenly  I  perceived  a  man,  rising 
as  it  were  out  of  the  sand,  who  with  one  arm  point- 
ed up  the  river,  while  with  the  other  he  made  all 
the  violent  motions  he  possibly  could.  I  soon 
distinguished  the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  was 
unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  either  of  his 
words  or  his  actions.  The  only  idea  that  struck 
me  was,  that  he  mistook  me  for  some  other  per- 
son, and  wished  to  be  taken  across  the  river ;  and 
that  he  pointed  to  some  place  where  a  boat  midit 
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be  procured  for  that  purpose.  I  began^  however, 
to  retrace  my  steps,  still  keeping  my  eye  on  the 
man,  as  likewise  on  the  first  object,  which  now 
appeared  to  be  sitting  on  a  piece  of  drift-wood, 
from  which  it  was  every  now  and  then  jumping 
into  the  water.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  I  came 
within  hail  of  the  barge's  crew,  I  informed  them 
of  my  observations,  and  pointed  out  the  man  who 
seemed  to  follow  me,  and  still  continued  the  same 
violent  actions.  The  crew  no  sooner  saw  him 
and  observed  his  motions,  than  they  cried  out, 
that  there  was  a  boat  lost,  while  the  captain  or- 
dered every  man  to  their  relief.  Five,  with  him- 
self, jumped  into  my  empty  boat ;  two  into  the 
small  skiff;  two  more  into  a  canoe  which  I  had 
picked  up  the  day  before,  and  Colonel  B — ,  with 
three  of  his  negroes,  in  his  own  boat,  all  went  off 
to  their  assistance.  Before  they  were  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  shore,  I  ascended  an  old  tree 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  perceived  the  head 
of  one  poor  fellow,  who  had  clinched  a  floating 
tree,  and,  although  he  had  dropped  down  below 
us,  and  passed  within  hail  of  our  camp,  yet,  in  all 
human  probability,  must  have  been  lost,  had  I 
not  geen  him  just  as  I  did.  I  pointed  him  out 
to  the  small  canoe,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  him  taken  in  and  landed  at  our  camp. 
The  poor  fellow  was  miable  to  walk,  stand,  or 
even  sit,  without  support;  and  the  men  who  took 
him  up  informed  me,  that  he  had  not  spoken  a  sin- 
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gle  word  ;  nor  was  it  indeed  without  great  diffi- 
culty that  they  broke  his  hold  from  the  tree.  The 
remains  of  the  wreck  began  about  this  time  to 
float  by  us,  and  consisted  of  a  long  string  of 
trunks,  chests,  boxes,  kegs,  barrels,  bedding,  packs 
of  furs,  and  buffalo  robes ;  most  of  which  were 
saved  by  our  boats.  With  great  difficulty  three  men 
belonging  to  the  wreck  had  gained  the  opposite 
shore,  to  which  they  were  nearest  when  the  acci- 
dent happened.  Three  more,  by  hanging  on  oars 
and  boards,  were  carried  into  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  after  drifting  about  one  mile,  found 
they  were  nearest  to  our  shore,  where,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  they  effected  a  landing.  Two 
were  drowned  immediately  after  the  boat  struck. 
One  of  these  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  and,  it 
was  said,  would  on  any  other  occasion  have  swam 
across  the  Mississippi  for  a  frolic;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  so  effectually  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  that  he  was  unable  to  swim  a  single  stroke. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  one  we  picked  up  had 
never  learned  to  swim  ;  yet,  having  caught  hold  of 
the  gang- boards,  he  held  on  until  he  was  carried 
into  a  lodge  of  drift-wood,  where  he  received  a 
very  severe  bruise  on  the  head  ;  and  although  it 
must  have  nearly  deprived  him  of  his  senses,  he 
said  he  did  not  then  feel  it,  and  had  even  pre- 
sence of  mind  sufficient  to  exchange  his  gano-. 
board  for  a  whole  tree,  upon  which  we  found 
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him.  The  black  object  which  I  first  descried 
they  informed  me  was  a  tame  bear,  which  had 
been  chained  to  the  steering-oar,  and  his  frequent 
tumbUng  into  the  water  was  probably  occasioned 
by  the  shortness  of  his  chain.  This  boat  was 
loaded  with  lead  and  furs,  bound  from  St.  Ge- 
nevieve to  Louisville  on  the  Ohio,  and  about  six 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  must  have 
been  struck  with  a  sleeping  sawyer,  there  not  be- 
ing the  least  sign  of  any  ripple  or  commotion  in 
the  water. 

I  find,  since  I  am  on  the  Mississippi,  that  I 
shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  using  many  terms 
not  very  familiar  to  you.  I  shall  therefore  furnish 
you  with  a  kind  of  glossary  of  them. 

Saxvyers  are  the  bodies  of  trees,  whose  roots 
have  by  some  means  become  fastened  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  from  the 
continual  pressure  of  the  current,  they  receive  a 
rearular  vibratorv  motion,  from  the  resemblance  of 
which  to  that  of  a  saw-mill,  they  have  derived  their 
name.  Some  of  these  have  a  very  quick  motion ; 
others  again  are  slower,  frequently  disappearing 
from  one  to  twenty  minutes,  and  then  elevating 
their  monstrous  shafts  from  one  to  ten  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  wo  betide  the  boat 
whose  bottom  comes  in  contact  with  them  at  this 
unlucky  moment ! 

Sleeping  Sawyers  are  the  same  as  those  just 
mentioned,  except  that  their  motion  is  entirely 
4^ 
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under  water,  and  the  danger  proportionably  great- 
er, as  it  is  impossible  to  discover  them  before  you 
feel  the  dreadful  effects  of  their  power.  When  their 
heads  approach  within  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  of 
the  surface  of  the  river,  an  expert  boatman  will 
discover  them  by  the  ripple  of  the  water  with 
which  they  are  accompanied ;  but  when  they  are 
three  or  four  inches  lower,  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain their  position. 

Planters  are  likewise  large  trees,  firmly  bedded 
by  the  roots  in  the  soft  muddy  bottom  of  the  ri- 
ver. Some  of  these  stand  perpendicular ;  others 
have  an  inclination  down  the  stream,  and  a  few 
upwards ;  which  last  are  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 
These  trees  have  at  first  all  their  branches,  but  the 
immense  quantities  of  floating  timber  soon  strip 
off  the  whole,  and  sometimes  leave  a  perpendicular 
shaft  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  twelve 
in  circumference. 

Falling  Banks  are  so  called  from  their  being 
undermined  by  the  current  in  such  a  manner,  that 
small  portions  are  continually  falling.  It  very 
often  happens,  that  masses  of  an  acre  in  extent, 
disappear  in  an  instant ;  and  trees,  which  were 
once  growing  on  a  bank  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  the  surface,  now  seem  half  buried  in  the 
water.  This  phenomenon  is  easily  accounted  for, 
the  b.'uk  beiiiff  (  ra^posei  entirely  of  that  rich, 
loose,  and  triable  soil,  which  I  noticed  near  the 
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mouth  of  the  Ohio,  without  any  thing  to  bind  it 
together,  or  resist  the  force  of  the  current,  which 
is  always  strongest  in  these  places.  The  conse-' 
quence  is,  that  its  base  is  constantly  wearing 
away,  till  at  length  the  weight  of  the  projecting 
bank  becomes  too  great  to  maintain  its  adhesion, 
and,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  river. 

From  this  description  you  will  no  doubt  see  the 
propriety  of  always  avoiding  these  banks,  and 
preferring  willow  points  or  islands  for  encamp- 
ments. I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of 
meeting  with  falling  banks  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  at  the  same  time. 

Wooden  Islands  are  generally  formed  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  real  one,  where  an  enormous  col- 
lection of  trees  and  floating  timber  becomes  en- 
tangled and  matted  together,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  in  time 
makes  part  of  the  main  island..  These  are  very 
dangerous,  as  the  depth  of  water  at  their  head  or 
point  is  frequently  thirty,  forty,  or  sixty  feet,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  current  is  such,  that  notwith- 
standing  the  exertions  of  a  large  boat's  crew  which 
we  met  on  the  river,  they  very  narrowly  escaped 
being  dashed  on  the  point  of  one  tf  these 
islands. 

Floating  Islands  are  the  same  as  the  above,  be- 
ing indifferently  known  by  both  names. 
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I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  make  use  of 
more  expressions  that  are  in  vogue  on  this  river ; 
but  as  they  are  chiefly  applicable  to  the  navigation 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  I  shall  postpone 
any  further  explanations  till  I  can  make  them  from 
observations  of  my  own. 

I  shall  not  be  very  particular  in  my  remarks 
while  ascending  the  river,  it  being  my  intention 
to  describe  the  country  more  accurately  on  my 
return.  I  shall  therefore  at  present  give  you  little 
more  than  the  names  and  distances  of  certain 
points  on  my  voyage  to  this  place. 

After  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  you  as- 
cend fifteen  miles,  and  come  to  a  difficult  passage 
called  the  Grand  Chain  of  Rocks,  which  extends 
nearly  across  the  river.  Although,  from  the  slow- 
ness of  your  motion  in  ascending,  which  never 
exceeds  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  a  day^  there  is 
little  or  no  danger  in  passing  this  reef,  3  et,  in  the 
present  low  statje  of  the  water,  a  loaded  boat  rims 
considerable  risk  of  being  wrecked  in  descend- 
ing, unless  guided  by  an  experienced  pilot.  Six' 
miles  below  this  reef  you  pass  a  stupendous 
mass  of  rocks  called  the  Grand  Tower,  where  the 
river  turns  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  in  the  next 
mile  turns  again  to  the  right ;  from  v/hence  you 
have  fourteen  miles  more  of  a  safe  navigation  to 
the  town  of  Cape  Girardeau. 

In  ascending  the  river  to  this  place,  I  counted 
nine   considerable  settlements   on  the  Louisiana 
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side,  but  not  a  single  one  on  the  Indiana.  AU 
these,  however,  were  gratuitous  grants  under  the 
Spanish  government,  which  has  been  extremely 
liberal  in  encouraging  settlers. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XXI. 


St.  Louis,   (Louisiana,) 

November  22,  1807. 

Dear  Friend, 

HAVING  landed  you  in  my  last  rather  abrupt- 
ly at  Cape  Girardeau,  I  am  in  the  same  haste  to 
bring  you  to  the  capital  of  Louisiana.  You  will, 
therefore,  after  leaving  the  former  place,  ascend 
ten  miles,  and  pass  a  town  of  the  Shawanese  tribe 
of  Indians,  situated  on  the  Louisiana  side  of  the 
river.  Four  miles  higher,  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
the  mouth  of  Muddy  River,  where  we  encamped 
during  the  night ;  and  never,  during  our  travels, 
were  we  better  entertained  by  a  full  concert  of 
wolf-music.  For  my  own  part,  my  attention  was 
so  completely  engaged  all  night,  that  I  found 
it  necessary  to  keep  my  bed  die  whole  of  the 
next  day.  From  Muddy  River  to  Picket  Island, 
a  very  difficult  passage  in  descending,  is  sixteen 
miles,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kas- 
kaskias,  is  twenty  more.    Six  miles  higher,  on 
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the  opposite  shore,  you  pass  the  mouth  of  Salina 
Creek,  which  is  seven  miles  below  the  village  of 
New  Bourbon,  and  three  more  will  bring  you  ta 
the  village  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  port  to  which 
our  barge  was  bound. 

After  .having  remained  ten  days  at  St.  Gene- 
vieve, without  meeting  with  an  opportunity  of 
ascending  by  water,  I  concluded  to  perform  the 
journey  by  land,  and,  in /order  to  diversify  my 
route,  resolved  to  cross  the  river,  and  pass  through 
the  Indiana  Territory  to  Prairie  Le  Roche,  Fort 
Chartres,  and  Cahokia,  where,  recrossing  the  ri- 
ver, I  could  return  by  way  of  the  Mines. 

Leaving  St.  Genevieve,  you  ascend  two  miles, 
in  the  direction  of  the  river,  to  the  Little  Rocks, 
where  there  is  a  good  ferry.  Six  miles  frnther,  in 
a  most  charming  country,  being  a  continued 
prairie  of  the  richest  soil,  you  find  Prairie  le 
Roche,  an  old  French  settlement  of  about  forty 
families,  w^ho  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  sup- 
port a  confessor  and  chapel  of  theiV  own. 

This  village  is  built  upon  a  very  contracted 
scale,  the  streets  being  barely  twenty  feet  wide. 
This  apparent  economy,  however,  was  not  without 
a  suffici,ent  reason  at  the  time  these  setdements 
were  made,  it  being  done  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
solidating the  village  as  much  as  possible,  that  it 
might  serve  instead  of  fortifications,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  might  always  be  near  enough  to  assist 
each  other  iiv  case   of  surprl.x  by  the  savages. 
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The  people  of  this  settlement  all  live  by  tillage, 
and  in  their  outward  appearance  seem  but  a  few 
degrees  superior  to  their  savage  neighbours  ;  yet, 
when  accosted,  they  immediately  discover  their 
national  trait  of  politeness. 

About  four  miles  from  Prairie  le  Roche  is  situ- 
ated the  celebrated  post  of  Fort  Chartres,  which 
is  said  to  have  cost  the  Spanish  government  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns.  It  seems,  that  no  pains 
or  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  this  fortress 
impregnable  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  without 
any  other  object  than  that  of  making  it  a  general 
depository  of  military  stores,  as  the  situation  is  not 
superior  to  many  others  along  the  banks  of  the 
liver.  The  whole  of  these  extensive  works  were 
laid  in  stone  and  mortar.  At  the  time  of  erecting 
them  they  were  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  river,  but,  at  the  present  moment,  half  of  them 
have  fallen  into  the  Mississippi,  and,  in  a  very  few 
years,  the  site  of  old  Fort  Chartres  will  be  sought 
for  hi  vain  !        ' 

After  leaving  Prairie  le  Roche,  you  pass  fifteen 
miles  over  a  tract  of  what  appears  to  be  a  high 
level  country,  but  in  travelling  forward  you  find  it 
entirely  cut  up  and  chequered  by  deep  sink-holes. 
Some  of  these  are  very  large,  and  all  serve  by 
mtans  of  subterranean  canals,  to  carry  off  the  wa- 
ters to  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi,  as  po  streams 
or  rivulets  are  to  be  found  along  the  banks  in 
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front  of  this  tract.  In  winter  these  caverns  like- 
wise serve  as  dens  for  bears,  wolves,  and  other  ani- 
mals, which  are  frequently  found  concealed  in 
them.  Their  shape  is  nearly  similar  to  the  upper 
part  of  a  tin  funnel ;  and,  throughout  a  'distance 
of  twelve  miles,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible 
to  a  find  a  hundred  acre  lot  without  at  least 
half  a  dozen  of  these  holes.  Some  of  the  largest 
are  two  and  three  hundred  feet  across  the  mouth, 
and  oftentimes  so  steep,  that  if  cattle  fall  into  them, 
they  cannot  get  out  without  assistance. 

Having  passed  through  this  piece  of  broken 
ground,  you  next  ride  fifteen  miles  over  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  tracts  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  called  the  American  Bottom,  and  is  a 
prairie  of  such  extent  as  to  weary  the  eye  in 
tracing  its  boundaries.  On  this  tract  there  are 
some  very  considerable  settlements,  which  raise 
large  droves  of  cattle,  and  annually  send  off  great 
quantities  of  corn,  pork,  and  other  produce,  to 
New- Orleans.  These  bottoms,  however,  which  are 
inexhaustibly  ricli,  have  their  evils,  being  subject 
to  ^ vers,  occasioned  by  putrid  exhalations,  and  the 
continual  moisture  with  which  they  abound.  Even 
in  the  driest  seasons  of  the  year,  a  very  slight  rain 
renders  the  roads  so  loose  and  muddy,  that  to  me 
they  appeared  almost  impassable.  This  does  not 
seem  to.be  any  great  inconvenience  to  the  natives, 
as  thev  are  accustomed  to  it ;  and  if  the  mud  does 
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not  quite  reach  over  your  boot-tops  when  you  sit 
on  the  saddle,  they  call  it  a  middling  good  road. 
About  thirty  miles  above  this  place,  you  arrive 
at  Cahokia,  an  old  French  settlement,  which  like- 
wise maintains  a  priest  and  chapel.  This  village 
consists  of  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  houses,  one 
dozen  of  which  may  be  inhabited  by  Americans. 
It  has  heretofore  had  a  considerable  peltry  trade, 
but  the  inhabitants  at  present  chiefly  live  by  tillage. 
The  town  of  Cahokia,  although  apparently  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  is  still  a  damp  and  disagreea- 
ble situation,  owing  to  its  being  too  level  to  per- 
mit the  rains  to  run  off  very  easily.  At  this  vil- 
lage you  cross  the  Mississippi  again,  and  after  a 
pleasant  ride  of  three  miles  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  find  yourself  in  the  metropolis  of  Louisiana, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

St.  Louis  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated 
bank  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  It  contains 
about  two  hundred  houses,  which,  from  the  white- 
ness of  a  considerable  number  of  them,  as  they  are 
rough  cast  and  white- washed,  appear  to  great  ad- 
vantage as  you  approach  the  town.  This  is  like- 
wise a  French  settlement,  established  in  the  year 
1765 ;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics, 
and  have  a  chapel  and  confessor.  A  small  num- 
ber of  American  families  have  of  late  years  settled 
in  this  town,  and  have  had  so  much  influence  as 
to  give  a  decided  American  ton  to  the  fashions  of 
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the  place ;  but  as  their  numbers  are  too  few  to 
erect  a  ciuirch  of  their  own,  they  have,  by  wa}  of 
amusement^  made  arrangements  with  the  father 
confessor,  to  give  them  a  little  lecture  in  his  cha- 
pel every  Sunday  evening. 

I  observed  two  or  three  big  houses  in  the  town, 
which  are  said,  to  have  cost  from  twenty  to  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  but  they  have  nothing  either  of 
beauty  or  taste  in  their  appearance  to  recommend 
tJiem,  being  simply  big\  heavy,  and  unsightly 
structures.  In  this  country,  however,  where  fa- 
shion and  taste  differ  so  materially  from  fashion 
and  taste  with  us,  they  are  considered  as  something 
not  only  grand,  but  even  elegant. 

St.  Louis  has  for  many  years  past  been  the 
centre  of  the  fur  trade  in  this  country ;  but  this 
branch  of  business,  I  am  informed,  is  now  rapidly 
declining,  in  consequence  of  the  game  becoming 
comparatively  scarce. 

This  towTi  has  been  strongly  fortified  by  the 
Spanish  government,  having  two  forts,  two  block- 
houses, four  stone  towers,  and  one  half  moon. 
These  encircle  die  whole  town  on  the  land  side, 
and  are  within  gun-shot  of  each  other.  Some  little 
care  is  still  taken  of  the  forts  and  barracks  occu- 
pied by  the  garrison  which  is  stationed  at  this 
place,  but  the  towers  and  block-houses  are  en- 
tirely neglected,  and,  for  \yant,  of  repairs,  ahead}' 
tumbling  to  pieces. 
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The  ladies  of  St.  Louis  I  had  heard  generally 
celebrated  through  all  the  lower  country  for  their 
beauty,  modesty,  and  agreeable  manners,  as  well 
as  for  their  taste  and  the  splendour  of  their  dress. 
I  was  therefore  very  happy  in  having  an  opportu- 
tunity  of  accepting  an  invitation  to  one  of  their 
balls,  on  the  first  Sunday  evening  after  my  arri- 
val ;  having  previously  attended  the  chapel,  for  the 
«xpress  purpose  of  being  able  to  form  some  kind 
of  judgment  with  respect  to  their  claims;  and 
I  must  confess,  th^t  they  appeared  to  be  eminently 
entitled  to  all  that  I  had  heard  in  their  favour. 

St.  Louis  is  situated  in  lat.  38.  18.  N.  long. 
89.  36.  W.  from  which  you  would  be  inclined  to 
believe  the  climate  somewhat  warmer  than  that  of 
New- York,  in  lat.  40.  40 ;  but  I  certainly  do  not 
think  I  ever  experienced  in  that  city  colder  wea- 
ther, at  this  season  of  the  year,  than  I  have  felt 
in  St.  Louis  for  these  few  days  past.  I  made  this 
remark  to  some  gentlemen  who  have  lived  here- 
for  four  or  five  years  past,  but  who  formerly  re- 
sided iri  Philadelphia ;  and  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  winters  generally  were  equally  severe,  but 
did  not  last  so  long. 

During  my  stay  at  St.  Louis,  I  made  a  smalt 
excursion  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  found 
that  it  entered  the  Mississippi  fourteen  miles  above 
the  town,  and  to  me  appeared  much  the  larger 
stream  of  the  two.  I  cannot  conceiv*  what  should 
have  induced  the  first  discoverers  of  these  waters 
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to  have  named  the  general  stream  the  Mississippi, 
as  the  Missouri,  I  am  informed,  continues  all  its 
characteristic  marks  of  muddiness  and  rapidity, 
down  to  the  sea,  while  the  Mississippi,  from  its 
junction,  may  be  traced  as  a  clear,  limpid,  and 
much  gentler  stream,  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
a  distance  of  a  thousand  and  thirty  miles. 

Twelve  miles  distant  from  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers,  is  the  principal  encampment  of  the 
garrison  of  this  country.  I  did  intend  to  have 
visited  it;  but  in  consequence  of  the  rain,  and 
the  great  anxiety  of  my  company  to  return,  who 
assured  me  they  w"0uld  not  walk  a  hundred  yards 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  if  they  had  never  seen  it, 
I  gave  up  my  intention  altogether.  Twenty  miles 
above  the  Missouri,  the  Ilinois  river  falls  into  the 
Mississippi  from  the  opposite  shore.  This  river  is 
said  to  be  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  na- 
vigable for  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  a 
very  gentle  current.  It  communicates  by  a  port- 
age of  five  or  six  miles  with  the  Chicago  river, 
which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan ;  and  should  a  ca- 
nal be  opened,  which  I  am  informed  is  practicable 
at  a  very  moderate  expense,  an  inland  navigation 
will  then  be  opened  from  New-York  to  New- 
Orleans,  with  a  land  carriage  of  only  nineteeft 
miles. 

Considerable  settlements  have  already  been  made 
for  some  hundred  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
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soiiri  River,  whence  they  begin  to  send  off  con- 
siderable quantities  of  cattle,  corn,  and  other  pro- 
duce. The  country  through  which  this  river 
flows,  is  represented  as  equal  in  extent  to  that 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  capable  of  producing  every 
thing  to  be  expected  from  a  soil  so  rich  and 
luxuriant. 

Having  remained  much  longer  at  St.  Louis  and 
its  vicinity  than  I  at  first  intended,  I  obtained  di- 
rections for  finding  tlie  Mmes,  which  lie  about 
seventy -two  miles  from  the  town.  I  had  to  travel 
through  a  perfect  wilderness  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  way,  having  no  other  than  a  blind  horse 
path,  which  is  frequently  lost  in  the  innumerable 
tracks  made  by  catde,  deer,  and  other  animals, 
crossing  from  one  bottom  or  lick  to  another. 

It  w^as  on  this  occasion  that  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  remarking  w^hat  a  powerful  impression 
habit  can  have  on  the  mind  of  a  person,  who  not- 
withstanding he  may  flatter  himself  that  he  has  so 
far  the  command  of  his  own  ideas  as  to  be  able  to 
accommodate  them  agreeably  to  those  made  use 
of  by  others  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  yet,  when  at- 
tempting to  reduce  it  to  practice,  will  meet  with 
a  disappointment.  This  I  experienced  in  my 
inquiries  respecting  the  road  to  the  Mines.  I 
v/as  informed  by  one,  who  like  myself  had  seen 
some  of  our  new  countries,  yet  never  had  travelled 
through  a  wilderness  of  Louisiana,  that  he  had  at- 
tempted the  one  I  allude  to.    He  doubted  Avhether 
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I  would  be  able  to  find  my  way  through  without 
a  guide.  I  afterwards  had  an  6pportunity  of  re- 
ceiving further  information  respecting  it  from  a 
native  of  the  country,  who  told  me  it  was  a  plain 
road,  and  that  I  could  not  possibly  miss  it ;  that 
I  might  even  ride  it  at  night  by  the  light  of  the 
stars.  This  information  was  likewise  corroborated 
by  several  others,  who  all  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
taking  a  guide,  as  the  road  was  very  plain.  I  ac- 
cordingly set  out  on  a  Spanish  horse,  at  ^  round 
gallop  of  six  miles  to  the  hour.  These  are  a  kind 
of  animals  }ou  have  probably  never  seen.  They 
are  generally  about  thirteen  hands  high,  hardy, 
and  full  of  mettle,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  live 
by  hard  riding,  as  they  are  frequently  galloped 
fifty  and  sixty  miles  in  a  day,  without  even  halt- 
ing to  feed.  After  riding  about  twenty  miles,  I 
found  my  path  begin  to  grow  so  small  and  blind, 
that  I  was  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  riding 
back  for  a  mile  or  two,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself 
thcit  I  had  not  missed  it  altogether.  About  noon  I 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun  on  my  right,  and  pre- 
sently after  discovered  a  wounded  deer  making 
directly  towards  me:  he  was  already  so  far  spent  as 
not  to  notice  me  when  he  passed,  and  before  he 
had  proceeded  two  hundred  yards  further,  fell  to 
the  ground.  Shordy  after  a  party  of  five  Indians 
hove  in  sight,  and,  lest  it  might  have  the  appear- 
ance 01  fear  if  I  avoided  them,  I  turned  my  horse 
and  rode  up  to  them,  in  hopes  of  receiving  som.^ 
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directions  respecting  my  route.  I  soon  discovered 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Osage  tribe  ;  yet,  as  none 
of  them  understood  my  inquiries  particularly,  the 
only  information  I  received  was  that  point  of  the 
compass  in  the  direction  of  which  the  Mines  lay. 
I  had  been  informed  at  St.  Louis,  that  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  I  should  find  a  cabin,  which 
to  me,  who  had  not  of  late  been  much  accustomed 
to  the  saddle,  appeared  a  severe  day's  journey.    I 
now  consulted  my  watch,  and  finding  that  I  had 
rode  nine   hours  at  the  same  rate,  concluded  I 
must  be  near  that  distance.    A  thousand  times  did 
I  censure  my  folly  in  setting  out  on  this  journey 
alone,  and  a  thousand  times  exclaim  against  my 
own  stupidity  and  ignorance  in  expecting  to  find 
any   thing  like  a   road  through    this  wilderness. 
That  there  was  what  my  informers  would  call  a 
road^  I  had  no  doubt,  and  that  they  might  ride  it 
at  full  gallop  I  could  not  dispute,  as  the  whole 
wilderness  is  open  and  clear  as  an  orchard.    But  I 
soon  discovered  that  their  ideas  of  a  road  differed 
very  essentially  from  7nine.    They  had  never  seen 
any  thing  like  the  road  I  alluded  to,  excepting  the 
streets  around  the  town,  and  therefore  veiy  natu- 
rally concluded,  when  I  inquired  for  a  road  of  more 
than  seventy  miles  through  the  wilderness,   that  I 
had  at  least  an  equivalent  idea  of  what  kind  of 
paths  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  roads.  Like- 
wise what  kind    of  road  might  be  expected  to 
a  village  at  that  distance,  with  which  they  have 
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scarce  any  communication  except  tlirougb  St.  Ge- 
nevieve, by  water.  The  consequence  of  my  ad- 
venture was,  that  I  pursued  something  that  had  the 
appearance  of  a  trail,  until  I  found  the  sun  had  set. 
Being  now  assured,  from  the  time  I  ha/X  rode,  as 
well  as  from  the  distance  I  had  come,  that  I  had 
lost  my  way,  I  thought  it  time  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  night.  Having  prepared  a  good  fire, 
tied  my  horse  to  a  tree,  and  smoked  a  cigar  by 
way  of  supper,  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  watch - 
coat,  and  laid  myself  down  by  the  fire,  where  I 
slept  very  soundly  for  about  four  hours.  I  was 
then  awaked  by  the  snorting  of  my  horse,  who 
was  startled  by  some  animal  passing  very  sud- 
denly near  him.  Finding  myself  both  cold  and 
stiff.  I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  smoking 
and  walking  round  the  fire,  and  with  the  morn- 
ing's da-wn  mounted  my  horse,  and  measured  back 
my  way  to  St.  Louis  with  all  convenient  speed, 
where  I  arrived  a  little  before  dark ;  and  for  the 
present  liave  laid  aside  the  expedition  to  the  Mines 
of  Louisiana. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 


LETTER  XXII. 


St.  Genevieve^  {Louisiana^) 

December  30,  1807- 

Dear  Friend, 

AFTER  my  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  the 
Mines,  I  remained  another  day  at  St.  Louis,  and 
then  set  out  with  a  guide,  who  was  a  native,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  route.  After  leaving  St* 
Louis,  and  travelling  six  miles,  you  arrive  at  a 
small  French  village  called  Carondelet,  consisting 
of  fifty  houses,  and  is  the  first  of  that  size  which 
I  have  yet  seen  unprovided  with  a  priest  and  cha- 
pel. From  this  place  to  the  Mines,  our  route  lay 
through  a  dry  barren  wilderness,  covered  with  a 
stunted  growth  of  oak  timber,  and  so  clear  and 
open,  that  we  could  see  for  some  miles  round  us. 
Fifteen  miles  from  Carondelet,  you  ford  a  very 
considerable  stream  called  the  Merrimack  river, 
which  is  a!  out  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  may, 
Wit^h  some  difiicuiry,  be  navigated  in  high  water 
for  about  one  hundred  miles.     There  are  some 
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very  fine  bottoms  along  this  river,  biit  too  loW  for 
improvements,  being  subject  to  inundations  from 
both  rivers.  About  forty-five  miles  from  the  Mer- 
rimack, you  ford  another  considerable  stream, 
which  empties  into  the  former,  and  is  called  the 
Big  River.  It  is,  however,  not  quite  so  big  as  its 
name  would  seem  to  imply,  being  nd  more  than 
thirty  yards  wide,  and  about  six  inches  deep.  It 
is  not  navigable,  although  some  who  have  exa- 
mined it  say,  that  in  high  freshes  a  boat  might 
descend  with  great  safety.  From  Big  River  the 
road  begins  to  be  much  plainer,  and  after  riding 
seventeen  miles  more,  you  arrive  at  the  celebrated 
Lead  Mines  of  Louisiana. 

The  first  you  come  to  on  the  route  I  took  are 
the  Old  Mines,  where  you  .find  a  small  village  of 
fifteen  houses  or  cabins,  situated  on  a  small  rich 
bottom,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  last-men- 
tioned river.  Two  miles  beyond  the  village  you 
first  see  the  earth  on  each  side  thrown  up  in  hil- 
locks, like  so  many  small  hay-cocks  in  a  newly 
mowed  meadow ;  and  on  alighting  you  perceive 
that  the  ground  is  closely  chequered  with  cor- 
responding excavations  of  about  six  or  seven  feet 
deep.  Five  miles  further,  you  arrive  at  the  Mine 
Le  Berton,  the  most  considerable  and  respectable, 
in  point  of  appearance,  of  all  the  establishments. 
This  is  a  thriving  little  village  of  about  forty 
houses, .and  from  the  number  of  new  buildings 
just  completed  and  finishing,  bids  fair  to  acquire^ 
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some  importance  in  this  country.  Three  miles 
from  Le  Berton,  and  on  the  road  to  St.  Genevieve, 
you  pass  the  mines  called  the  New  Diggings, 
where  at  present  are  found  about  thirty  temporary 
cabins ;  but  as  it  is  a  new  discovery,  since  the 
cession  of  the  country  to  the  United  States,  and 
withal  a  very  rich  one,  I  think  it  probable  that  it 
wUl  have  a  rapid  increase.  Thirteen  miles  from  the 
last  are  situated  the  Mines  of  Garberie,  and  se- 
venteen more  will  bring  you  to  the  Mine  le  Mott, 
which  is  the  nearest  to  the  Mississippi :  the  two 
last  are  not  on  the  road  to  St.  Genevieve,  nor  are 
thty  considered  so  productive  as  those  first  enu^ 
merated. 

The  reason  why  I  have  thus  hastily  enumerated 
the  whole,  is,  that  the  observations  I  have  to  make 
will  apply  equally  to  all.  This  mode  will  there- 
fore save  both  you  and  me  the  trouble  of  a  repe- 
tition. 

The  above-mentioned  mines  are  all  situated  in 
a  district  of  country  about  fifty  miles  long  and 
twenty. five  broad.  It  is  generally  denominated 
the  Mines,  as  the  whole  district  abounds  with 
lead  ore,  which  has  been  found  in  almost  every 
direction.  The  Mine  Le  Berton  %as  discovered 
about  sixty  years  ago  by  a  Frenchman  of  that 
name,  who  being  out  on  a  hunt,  had  built  a  fire 
against  an  odd  looking  kind  of  a  root,  that  pro- 
jected a  small  distance  out  of  the  earthy  and  sooi] 
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discovered  itself  to  be  ore  by  the  fusion  of  those 
parts  immediately  acted  upon  by  the  fire.  These 
mines  at  present  send  the  greatest  quantity  of  lead 
to  market.  The  others  have  all  been  discovered 
at  later  periods,  and  nev^^  discoveries  are  made 
every  day. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  mere  finding  of  mineral 
which  makes  what  they  call  a  discovery  ;  for  unless 
it  be  found  in  such  quantity  and  quality  as  to  be 
an  object  worth  pursuing,   it  is  neglected.    The 
mineral  at  Mine  le  Berton  is  generally  found  in 
veins  of  almost  every  size  from  three  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  under,  and  from  six  to  twelve 
feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.    At  the  New 
Diggings  it  is  found  from  four  to  thirty  feet  under 
ground,    where  they  are  obliged  to  discontinue 
their  work  on  account  of  the  water  coming  in 
upon  them.    They  have  no  contrivance  to  draw  it 
oft',  except  a  single  bucket,  suspended  from  an 
arm  in  a  crotchet,  after  the  manner  of  most  of  our 
country  wells.     The  workmen  are   ill  provided 
with  instruments,  having  no  other  tools  than  a 
pick-ax  and  shovel,  with  which  they  open  a  hole 
about  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  and  four  or  five  in 
length  and  breadth;   if  they  are  successful  they 
enlarge  the  hole,  but  if  not  they  abandon  it  and 
open  another,  either  along  side  of  the  former,  or 
in  any  other  spot  where  their  fancy  may  direct.    I 
have  no  doubt  that  those  grounds  or  mines  which 
have  apparently  been  exhausted,  or  abandoned  on 
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account  of  the  water  flowing  in  upon  them,  will 
eventually  be  found  the  richest  discoveries  yet 
made.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  no  instance  have 
they  yet  fallen  upon  the  main  bed  of  ore,  which 
probably  lies  at  such  a  depth  as  will  require  the 
sinking  of  a  shaft  to  a  considerable  depth,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  work  it.  Hitherto  they  have  beeh 
contented  with  the  small  spurs  or  veins  which  are 
found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

When  the  mineral  is  collected  for  smelting;-, 
tliey  build  up  in  the  woods  a  back. wall  with  two 
sides,  about  sixteen  feet  in  front,  eight  wide,  and 
six  in  height,  with  the  floor  a  little  inclining  to- 
wards the  back,  where  a  few  small  holes  are  left 
for  the  lead  as  it  melts  to  run  into  the  moulds. 
Here  they  pile  up  wood  and  mineral  in  alternate 
layers,  and  setting  fire  to  the  whole,  the  operation 
of  smelting  is  quickly  performed.  There  is  but 
one  regular  built  air-furnace  throughout  this 
country,  which  is  at  the  Mine  Le  Berton.  The  ex- 
pense of  such  a  building  is  so  great,  and  the  mi- 
neral so  plenty,  that  the  miners  prefer  an  open 
furnace,  which  in  all  probability  cannot  cost  them 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  dollars ;  whereas  a  proper 
air-furnace,  like  the  one  just  mentioned,  would 
cost  them  five  or  six  thousand  dollars.  ^  The  price 
of  mineral  at  the  works  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
dollars  a  thousand  pounds  weight,  and  the  price 
of  lead  five  dollars  a  hundred.  The  cartage  to  the 
landing  is  one  dollar  a  hundred.    Most  of  the  mi- 
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jieral  found  is  so  exceeding  rich,  that  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  ore  will  produce  from  eighty  to 
ninety  of  pure  lead.  From  an  accurate  calcula- 
-tion  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  makej'  I  find 
that  nine  hundred  and  twelve  tons  have  been 
smelted  within  the  last  year  "by  the  whole  number 
of  furnaces  ;  but  from  the  inexhaustible  state  of 
the  mineral,  I  suppose  that  any  quantity  may  be 
made,  even  to  fuijnishing  a  sufficient  supply  to  the 
whole  world.  A  shot  manufactory  has  lately  been 
established  at  the  Mine  Le  Berton,  where  any 
quantity  may  be  had  and  of  any  size,  at  nine  dol- 
lars the  hundred  weight. 

The  United  States  have  reserved  all  lead  mines: 
not  already  located,  which  is  a  very  prudent  regu- 
lation. However^  a  gentleman  has  lately  arrived 
from  France,  who  lays  claim  to  nearly  the  whole 
districty  by  virtue  of  a  power  from  the  heirs  of  a 
French  officer,  who  held  the  same  under  a  grant. 
Should  this  claim  be  confirmed,  as  those  not  in- 
terested seem  to  think  it  will,  the  whole  of  this 
immense  wealth  must  fall  into  their  hands,  to  the 
the  ruin  of  numbers  who  now  live  in  ease  and 
affluence.  Doctor  B — ,  formerly  of  Westchester, 
has  become  considerably  interested  in  the  event  of 
this  dispute,  as  he  claims  an  equal  third  of  the  New 
Diggings,  comprising  a  tract  of  one  thousand 
acres. 

The  mine  country  is  a  very  unpleasant 
place  of  residei:^ce,  as  the   continual  broils  and 
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proprietors,  keep  up  a  constant  scene  of  warfare. 
You  would  certainly  feel  yourself  in  very  suspi- 
cious company,  were  you  to  discover,  that  most  of 
those  around  you  wore  a  concealed  dagger,  and 
sometimes  even  two,  one  in  the  bosom,  and  the 
other  under  the  coat ;  while  others  have  a  brace 
of  pistols  in  the  girdle  behind  the  back.  I  have 
heard  of  a  number  of  quarrels  since  I  have  been 
here,  and  of  two  or  three  being  wounded  by  pistol- 
shot,  but  no  lives  were  lost;  which  has  rather  been 
owing  to  the  precipitancy  of  firing,  than  want  of 
inclination  to  kill.  It  is  not  always  that  an  ho- 
nourable challenge  takes  place  on  account  of  an 
affront  or  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  an  instanta- 
neous plunge  of  the  dirk,  or  a  pistol  to  your  face, 
is  the  first  signal  of  war.  They  have,  however, 
become  so  naturalized  to  these  ideal  dangers,  that 
of  three  shots  made  within  two  yards  of  the  ob- 
jects, none  were  followed  with  any  thing  more 
serious  than  the  loss  of  three  fingers  off  a  hand, 
and  a  hole  through  the  lower  part  of  the  crown  of 
a  hat,  just  grazing  the  skin  and  hair.  This  bad  or 
good  luck  is  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  antago- 
nist, who  is  generally  aware  of  his  op})onent's  in- 
tention, and  prepared  to  knock  the  pistol  up  with 
his  own  as  soon  as  it  is  presented.  Rifle -barrelled 
pistols  are  altogether  used  at  this  place,  as  likewise 
at  Genevieve ;  and  pistol- shooting  at  a  mark  for 
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wagers  seems  to  be  a  very  general  kind  of  amuse- 
ment among  these  people. 

After  having  seen  and  examined  the  Mines,  I 
became  very  anxious  to  quit  a  country  whose  in- 
habitants are  so  disgusting  in  their  manners.  I 
felt  much  better  pleased,  when  I  found  myself 
some  few  miles  on  the  road  to  St.  Genevieve, 
to  which  place  there  is  a  good  waggon  road  the 
whole  distance,  which  is  fifty-four  miles,  through 
a  high,  dry,  and  barren  country,  which,  although 
somewhat  hilly,  is  far  from  being  either  rough  or 
mountainous.  About  midway  you  pass  the  Big 
River,  and  throughout  this  road,  as  well  as  all 
others  that  I  have  yet  travelled  in  this  country, 
5^ou  meet  with  deer  and  wild  turkeys  in  abundance  ; 
but  as  there  is  only  one  solitary  cabin  on  the  route, 
which  promises  no  enviable  entertainment,  a  de- 
sire to  reach  St.  Genevieve,  where  you  may  ex- 
pect to  fare  better,  will  prevent  any  time  being 
unnecessarily  lost  on  the  road. 

St.  Genevieve  is  an  old  French  settlement,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  higher  ridge  of  a  prairie 
about  two  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  contains 
two  hundred  families,  among  which  are  included 
about  thirty  Americans.  The  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  catholics,  who  have  their  chapel 
and  confessor.  No  other  society  is  yet  numerous 
enough  to  establish  any  other  religion,  and  this 
seems  to  be  but  little  respected  among  the  few 
Americans  who  have  settled  here.  The  prairie, 
■,   -  4 


which  is  here  denominated  the  Big  Field,  contains 
about  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  natural  meadow, 
rich  and  level  as  the  planter  could  wish.  This  is 
surveyed  out  into  lots  of  eighty  and  a  hundred 
acres  or  more,  and  owned  by  almost  every  person 
in  the  town.  As  the  prairie  has  no  timber  upon 
it,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  fencing  would  be 
very  considerable:  they  have  therefore  but  one 
fence  around  the  whole.  The  manner  of  using 
and  improving  their  respective  lots  is  regulated 
by  law  and  custom  ;  so  that  any  person  who  per- 
mits his  lot  to  lie  idle,  or  who  gets  his  crops  in 
before  his  neighbours,  cannot  derive  any  benefit 
or  advantage  from  turning  in  his  cattle,  as  this  is 
only  allowed  to  be  done  on  a  certain  day  appoint- 
ed, when  the  gates  are  thrown  open,  and  the  whole 
prairie  becomes  a  rich  and  well- foddered  common 
for  the  cattle  of  the  whole  community.  This  eus- 
tom  is  likewise  observed  at  most  of  the  French 
settlements  in  this  country.  They  appear  to  have 
borrowed  it  from  the  Indians,  who,  in  order  to 
save  the  labour  of  fencing,  always  cultivate  their 
maize  in  one  common  field. 

This  village,  when  first  settled,  was  built  im- 
mediately on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  but  it  being 
there  found  rather  low,  and  subject  to  be  over- 
flowed by  every  extraordinary  rise  of  the  river, 
the  inhabitants  have  removed  it  to  its  present 
situation. 
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St.  Genevieve,  which  lies  in  lat.  37.  51.  N. 
long.  ii9.  28.  W.  is  the  store-house  of  the  Mines. 
All  the  lead  prepared  at  those  places  is  deposited 
either  for  sale  or  shipment  at  this  place  ;  from 
whence  it  is  sent  up  the  Ohio  as  far  as  Pittsburgh, 
and  down  the  Mississippi  to  New- Orleans,  where 
it  is  again  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  village  is  more 
or  less  engaged  in  digging  mineral  at  the  Mines, 
or  carting  of  lead,  wood,  stone,  &c.  whic^h,  with 
a  little  tillage,  constitutes  their  principal  support. 
The  French  use  a  little  kind  of  cart,  made  some- 
thing like  those  in  your  city,  to  which  they  har- 
ness two  horses,  one  before  the  other,  and  drive 
altogether  without  reins.  The  blacksmith,  car- 
penter, and  tailor,  were  the  only  tradesmen  em- 
ployed at  this  place ;  all  the  other  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life  are  procured  by  importation, 
at  an  enormous  expense.  The  majority  of  the 
French  in  this  place  are  almost  as  easily  supplied 
as  the  native  Indians :  neither  of  them  make  any 
use  of  a  hat  or  shoes ;  a  pair  of  mockasons  and  a 
blanket  seems  equally  common  to  both,  except 
that  the  former  will  cut  his  into  the  shape  of  a 
coat,  whereas  the  latter  always  prefers  his  loose. 
*  A  creek  called  the  Gauberie  passes  just  above 
the  town  ;  and  although  at  present  perfectly  dry, 
yet  from  the  size  of  its  bed,  it  must  at  times  con- 
tain a  considerable  stream.    This  is  the  case  with 
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most  of  the,  cteeks  on  this  river  as  well  as  thp 
Ohio.    !  «iii,v  ,i; 

While  I  was  at  St.  Louis  I  was  informed  of  ai> 
American,  formerly  of  New- York,  who  resided 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  whom  mis- 
fortunes prevented  from  returning  home.  As  I 
understood  that  he  bore  an  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter, and  claimed  connection  with  some  of  the 
most  respectable  families  in  our  State,  with  whonj. 
I  was  acquainted,  I  sent  him  a  note  requesting  to 
see  him  there,  or  at  St.  Genevieve.  He  accords 
ingly  a  few  days  after  called  upon  me  at  this 
place,  and  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  in- 
formed m£,  that  he  was  formerly  of  Westcheste^r 
county,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  had  been 
twelve  years  in  this  country.  I  afterwards  disco- 
vered that  he  was  a  man  of  extreme  sensibility, 
and,  from  his  own  story,  unable  to  bear  up 
against  some  pecuniary  misfortunes,  which  had 
induced  him  to  leave  his  home  and  retire  into  this 
country,  with  a  determination  never  to  return, 
unless  he  should  prove  more  fortunate.  He  had 
not  heard  from  his  family  or  friends,  nor  they 
from  him  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  I  in- 
formed him  that  I  was  acquainted  with  most  of 
his  connections,  and  he  appeared  to  be  violendy 
agitated  when  I  told  him  that  his  father  had 
died  but  a  few  years  since.  I  made  him  an  offer 
of  my  services  to  defray  his  expenses  if  he  wished 
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to  return;  but  he  declined,  and  urged  as  an  ex- 
cuse, the  care  and  charge  of  a  farm,  which  at  that 
time  depended  upon  him. 

I  have  just  received  a  note,  containing  the  very 
unpleasant  intelligence  that  my  boat,  which  I  left 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  has  been  stove  to  pieces 
by  a  lodge  of  drift-wood,  and  totally  carried  off. 
This  is  not  only  a  serious  loss  in  itself,  but  the 
time  required  to  procure  another,  or  even  a  pas- 
sage at  this  season  of  the  year,  will,  I  am  told,  be 
attended  with  great  delay.  I  had  no  intention  of 
spending  more  than  three  weeks  in  this  country 
when  I  first  ascended  the  river,  but,  with  the 
prospect  before  me,  I  may  be  detained  a  month 
or  two  longer. 

Yours^ 

c.  a 
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LETTER  XXIIL 


St.  Genevieve,  [Loumana,\ 

February  1,  1803. 

Dear  Friend, 

YOU  no  doubt  begin  to  suspect  that  I  have 
either  grown  very  dilatory,  or  that  I  am  in  pur- 
suit of  something  which  affords  me  more  amuse- 
ment than  common.  Neither  of  these  is  the  case, 
I  can  assure  you,  nor  is  there  any  thing  at  present 
which  gives  me  greater  anxiety  than  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  off  for  some  time  to  come,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  drift  of  ice  now  in  the  Missis- 
sippi. I  should  scarcely  have  believed,  had  any 
one  told  me,  that  this  great  and  rapid  ri\  er  is 
sometimes  frozen  over  at  this  place,  so  as  to  be 
passable  for  two  or  three  weeks  together,  although 
very  few  choose  to  make  the  attempt.  From  the 
experience  I  have  had,  I  assure  you,  that  the  cold, 
for  six  weeks  past,  has  been  every  way  as  severe 
as  in  the  city  of  New- York.  We  have  had  se- 
veral .  falls  of  snow,  and  at  this  tnonient  all  the 
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lads  and  lasses  in  the  village  are  driving  in  large 
parties  through  the  town  in  things  which  they  call 
sleighs,  but  so  miserably  coarse  and  ill  made,  that 
I  fancy  if  one  of  them,  with  all  the  harness  and 
*'  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,"  were  offer- 
ed for  sale  in  your  city,  it  "would  not  defray  the 
expenses  of  cartage. 

St.  Genevieve  does  not  seem  to  be  in  want  of 
amusements,  if  eternal  dancing  and  gambling  de- 
serve that  name.  One  ball  follows  another  so  close 
in  succession,  that  I  have  often  wondered  how  the 
ladies  were  enabled  to  support  themselves  under 
this  violent  exercise,  which  is  here  carried  to  ex- 
tremes. The  "balls  are  generally  opened  at  candle- 
light, and  continue  till  ten  or  twelve  o'clock  the 
next  day. 

They  have,  however,  a  very  pretty  practice  of 
introducing  their  balls  at  the  commencement  of 
the  carnival,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe 
for  your  amusement.  Two  or  three  ladies  make 
arrangemefits  with  their  male  friends  for  the  first 
ball,  during  which  two  or  more  elegant  bouquets 
are  presetited  by  the  ladies  to  as  many  gentlemen ; 
this  piece  of  ceremony  raises  the  select  rfumber  to 
the  rank  of  kings,  and  entitles  them  to  the  privi- 
lege of  saluting  the  fair  donors.  The  gentlemen 
then  each  make  choice  of  a  favourite  lady,  to  whom 
with  great  politeness  they  present  their  bouquets : 
this  mark  of  distinction  likewise  raises  the  fa- 
voured ladies  to  the  rank  of  queens,  and  the  gen- 
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Uemen  take  their  pay  in  another  sakitation  for  tlie 
honour  conferred.  This  ceremony  having  passed, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  royal  parties  to  give 
the  next  ball,  previous  to  which  the  royal  ladies 
pass'  many  impatient  hours  in  waiting  for  the  silk 
slioes,  gloves,  stockings,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  &c. 
which  it  is  expected  the  royal  gentlemen  will  have 
the  royal  goodhess  to  present.  The  royal  parties 
always  do  the  company  the  honour  to  open  their 
balls. 

Whenever  there  is  a  l^all  given  by  even  the 
most  rigid  and  superstitious  of  these  catholics, 
there  is  always  one  room  set  apart  for  gambling. 
Vingt-iin  is  the  word ;  and  never  did  I  see  people 
embark  with  so  much  spirit  and  perseverance  to 
win  each  other's  money,  as  in  this  little  viliiige.  I 
have  frequently  known  them  to  sit  thirty  hours  at 
the  same  table  without  any  other  refreshment  than 
a  dish  of  miserable  coffee,  or  a  glass  or  two  of 
sour  claret ;  and  I  recollect  one  instance  of  an  in- 
fatuated young  man,  who  could  ill  afford  it,  having 
lost  eleven  hundred  dollars  at  one  sitting.  Exclu- 
sive of  these  frequent  opportunities  to  indulge 
their  favourite  propensities,  they  have  meetings 
thrice  a  week  for  no  other  purpose  than  playing 
their  favourite  game.  Nor  is  it  the  French  alone 
who  pursue  this  destructive  habit :  the  Americans 
likewise  (with  a  very  few  laudable  exceptions)  have 
followed  the  same  scandalous  prj^ctice. 


I  am  informed  it  has  become  a  custom  of  long 
standing  for  every  stranger  who  has  resided  two 
or  three  weeks  in  this  village,  to  honour  the  la- 
dies with  a  ball  before  his  departure.  These -(l3al}^ 
are  tolerably  expensive  for  a  town  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  they  generally  cost  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each.  I  am  not  certain 
but  I  shall  venture  to  break  through  this  establish- , 
ed  custom,  as  it  would  take  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fift}^  of  these  balls  to  afford  me  one  dollar's 
woith  of  satisfaction  or  amusement. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  savage  cus- 
tom of  cairying  a  concealed  dagger  practised  like- 
wise at  this  place,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
have  seen  it  fall  out  of  the  bosom,  or  from  behind 
the  girdle,  while  its  ov/ner  was  dancing  with  a 
lady,  without  her  betra)4ng  the  least  sign  of 
surprise  or  displeasure.  The  fair  sex  in  general 
betray  a  certain  degree  of  uneasiness  at  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  exposure  of  such  murderous 
and  assassin-like,  weapons  ;  but  custom,  it  seems, 
has  blunted  their  finer  feelings  in  this  place,  as 
they  hardly  notice  the  dagger,  even  when  it  falls 
at  their  feet. 

Sundav  is  much  better  known  in  all  the  French 
settlements  of  this  country  as  a  day  of  general 
amusement,  than  of  worship.  It  is  true,  that  as 
thev  have  a  chapel  and  confessor,  they  must  ne- 
cessarilv  make  some  kind  of  use  of  them ;   they 
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therefore  have  a  high  mass  performed  every  Sun- 
day morning,  which  lasts  half  an  hour.  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  they  ought  likewise  to  have 
a  low  mass  every  other  morning ;  but  as  this  does 
not  always  suit  the  convenience  of  the  father,  it  is 
mostly  dispensed  with.  You  see  nothing  of  that 
general  cessation  from  labour  on  this  day  so  com- 
mon with  you.  On  the  contrary  you  see  the  slaves 
with  their  horses  and  carts  (going  on  their  own 
business)  driving  about  as  usual ;  and  indeed  no 
kind  of  work  or  amusement  is  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  the  day.  There  is  commonly  a  ball  on 
Sunday  evening  ;  and  should  the  billiard-rooms, 
of  which  tliere  are  three  in  the  town,  be  closed 
the  whole  week,  you  will  always  see  them  open 
and  crowded  on  Sunday. 

From  the  character  I  have  just  given  you  of 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Genevieve,  you  may  be  in- 
chned  to  believe  that  they  are  free  and  liberal- 
minded  with  regard  to  matters  of  religion.  Yet 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  they  remain 
in  the  most  abject  ignorance  of  every  thing  either 
human  or  divine,  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  mass  or  vingt-un.  They  believe  their  priest 
or  confessor  possesses  unlimited  powers  from  the 
pope,  to  send  each  one  to  heaven  or  hell  as  he 
may  think  fit. 

As  an  instance  of  this  confidenc«s  in  the  almiglity 
power  of  their  priest,  I  will  entertain  you  with 
a  singular  piece  of  superstition,  which  I  was  in- 
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formed  took  place  a  few  years  ago.  The  Missis- 
sippi, it  seems,  had  arisen  to  such  a  height  as 
threatened  to  overflow  the  Big  Field,  and  sweep 
off  the  whole  of  their  crops.  In  this  dilemma  the 
credulous  inhabitants  flew  to  the  priest,  and  in- 
treated  him  to  form  a  procession  with  the  holy 
host,  in  order  to  drive  back  the  waters.  The  priest 
hesitated,  sometimes  urging  one  excuse  and  some^ 
times  another,  but  after  repeated  solicitations  told 
them  he  would  make  the  necessary  preparations, 
and,  if  possible,  be  ready  that  or  the  succeeding 
day.  The  height  of  the  water  had  filled  a  number 
of  small  creeks,  some  of  which  ran  up  through  the 
town.  The  holy  father  had  paid  particular  attention 
to  one,  to  ascertain  the  moment  when  the  waters 
should  begin  to  subside  ;  which,  when  he  disco- 
vered, he  ordered  the  chapel  bell  to  be  rung.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  of  all  conditions  and  com- 
plexions, soon  flocked  together  ;  and  with  the  holy 
host,  cross,  and  two  or  tliree  bells  tinkling,  they 
solemnly  moved  along,  chanting  "  Pater  nosters" 
and  "  Ave  Marias."  The  procession  at  length  ar- 
rived at  the  edge  of  the  water,  where,  in  the  name 
of  the  host  the  waters  were  forbid  to  rise  any- 
higher.  And,  strange  to  relate,  within  a  few  mi- 
nutes after  they  were  discovered  absolutely  tp 
have  fallen  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch — ^not  one 
of  the  multitude  doubting  the  almighty  power  of 
the  host ! ! 
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I  have  myself  noticed  several  religidus  proces* 
Sions,  on  the  occasion  of  a  person  being  very  ill, 
and  his  life  despaired  of,  when  the  host  was  car- 
ried with  all  the  parade  and  pageantry  their  cir- 
cumstances would  admit  of,  preceded  by  the  priest 
drest  out  in  his  pontifical  robes  ;  and  every  good 
catholic,  on  hearing  the  bells,  runs  to  join  the  pro- 
(?ession  on  so  important  an  occasion  ! 

I  must  not  omit  entertaining  you  with  a  ludi- 
<;rous  circumstance  which  befel  myself  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year,  which  with  the  catholics  is  a 
day  of  great  festivity  and  rejoicing.  It  seems  they 
have  a  custom  for  persons  who  meet  on  that  day 
to  kiss  each  other.  The  negro  kisses  his  mistress^ 
and  the  master  kisses  his  wenches.  Yet  no  one 
could  account  for  so  strange  a  custom,  although  it 
probably  is  intended  as  a  token  of  reconciliation, 
and  forgetfulness  of  all  past  animosities^  It  was  on 
the  new  year,  that  finding  every  person  arrayed 
in  his  best^  I  thought  I  could  not  better  please  my 
landlady,  who  is  a  rigid  catholic,  than  by  con- 
forming to  the  fashion.  I  had  accordingly  just 
made  some  previous  arrangements,  and  had  my 
face  well  lathered  in  order  to  commence  the  ope- 
ration of  shaving,  when  I  was  suddenly  seized  by 
the  neck,  and  kissed.  After  the  first  salutation,  I 
was  able  to  move  my  head  a  little  on  one  side, 
and  found  I  was  surrounded  by  eight  Piorias 
Indians,    all  dressed   in    their   best,    v/bo    came 


lip  in  regular  succession,  and  kissed  me  so  com- 
pletely, that  I  had  not  an  atom  of  lather  remain^ 
ing  on  my  face.  These  poor  creatures,  knowing 
that  the  vicar-general  had  taken  his  lodgings  at 
this  house,  came,  it  seems,  to  payhini  the  com- 
pliments  of  the  season  ;  when,  finding  me  dressed 
in  black,  without  more  ado  they  fell  to  kissing  me; 
and  falling  on  their  knees,  expected  my  blessing, 
without  my  being  able  to  explain  their  mistake. 
In  fact,  the  ceremony  proceeded  so  rapidly,  that 
it  was  pretty  well  over  before  I  had  recovered  from 
my  surprise.  But  as  they  still  continued  on  their 
knees,  I  thought  it  would  spoil  the  farce  not  to  go 
through  with  the  whole,  and  accordingly  for  the 
first  time  followed  the  trade  I  had  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship  to,  by  giving  them  my  blessing, 
with  a  "  Domine  vobiscum,"  &c.  and  afterwards 
treated  them  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  which  I 
soon  discovered  they  thought  the  better  Messing 
of  tl^  two.  The  vicar- general,  on  his  return,  was 
so  well  pleased  with  the  joke,  as  likewise  with 
having  escaped  their  greasy  kisses,  that  he  volun- 
teered a  bottle  of  the  best  from  his  own  stores. 
These  Indians  are  part  ol"  the  remnant  of  the  Piorias 
tribe,  and  consist  of  about  twelve  families,  who  are 
all  catholics,  and,  from  their  inability  to  defend  or 
protect  themselves,  have  been  permitted  to  settle 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  village. 

The  religious  duties  of  the  church  at  this  place 
seem  to  depend  wholly  on  the  conveniency  of  the 
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priest.  If  he  feels  disposed  to  rise  early  enough 
to  hold  a  mass,  he  directs  the  bell  to  be  rung. 
This  signal  is  so  well  understood,  that  in  a  few  • 
minutes  you  see  the  women  and  girls,  with  no- 
thing but  a  handkerchief  slipped  over  their  heads, 
hurrying  to  the  church,  as  the  notice  is  _so  short 
that  they  have  no  time  to  decorate  themselves, 
unless  on  a  Sunday,  when  it  is  of  course  ex- 
pected. 

The  French  settlers  throughout  tliis  countiy 
generally  entertain  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Americans,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  they  have  no  religion  at  alL  This  conclusion 
they  have  drawn  from  the  sample  which  those 
Americai^s  who  have  had  the  earliest  intercourse 
with  them,  have  given  of  their  pietj^,  which  is  said 
not  to  have  been  to  our  credit.  They,  however, 
entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  our  knowledge, 
spirit,  and  enterprise,  and  think  we  excel,  in  those 
points,  all  other  nations.  There  is  a  small  circle 
of  Frenchmen,  who,  from  a  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  Americans,  have  conquered  both  their 
local  and  religious  prejudices,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  agreeable  society,  when  absent  from  the 
card-table.  These  again  aje  considered  by  tlie 
mass  of  good  catholics  as  very  little  better  than 
atheists,  for  doubting  of  the  infallibility  and  holiness 
of  their  old  modier  church. 

It  is  perceivable  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that 
leligion  has  fewer  votaries  among  the  male  than 
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tlie  female  sex.  I  have  frequently  attended  at  th^ir 
low  mass,  when  I  was  the  only  male  person  pre- 
sent except  the  priest  and  bell-ringer.  The  cha- 
pel, which  is  a  coarse  but  large  frame  building, 
has  nothing  in  it  worth  noticing  except  two  mi- 
serable effigies  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Virgin  Mary. 
These  may  be  considered  as  something  of  a  cu- 
riosity ;  not  from  any  merit  they  possess,  but 
jnerely  from  their  position,  being  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  altar,  and  habited  in  such  an  absurd 
and  fantastic  manner,  that  had  I  seen  them  in  any 
other  place,  I  should  certainly  have  taken  her  la- 
dyship for  a  gingerbread  woman,  and  the  other 
for  some  rake  in  disguise. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  town  is  still  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  a  Spanish  fort,  which,  being  erected 
on  an  eminence,  corresponded  with  that  of  Kas- 
kaskias  by  signals.  I  was  informed  of  a  very  sin- 
gular transaction  relative  to  the  building  of  this 
fort,  which,  while  it  holds  out  another  evidence  of 
the  shameless  manner  in  M'hich  public  works  are 
conducted,  bears  honourable  testimony  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  then  commandant  of  this  district. 

It  seems,  after  the  fort  was  completed,  the  com- 
mandant had  to  wait  upon  the  governor  of  the 
province  to  present  his  charges.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly presented,  and  amounted  to  421  dollars. 
The  governor,  after  examining  the  account,  re- 
turned it  to  the  commandant,  informing  him  there 
was  some  mistake.    The  commandant  retired  and 
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examined  it  again,  but  finding  it  entirely  correct, 
presented  it  once  more.  The  governor,  on  look- 
ing it  over,  informed  him  that  it  vv^as  still  incor- 
rect, and  advised  him  to  consult  with  some 
friend,  as  he  had  omitted  a  figure  or  two.  The 
commandant  then'  called  upon  a  friend  to  look 
over  his  accounts  with  him,  who  no  sooner  saw 
the  amount,  than,he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
taking  up  a  pen  added  an  0  to  the  sum  already 
stated.  The  commandant  presented  his  accounts 
the  third  time,  when  his  excellency  replied,  that 
it  was  not  quite  right  yet.  The  commandant  was 
amazed  !  but  what  was  his  astonishment,  when  he 
related  the  affair  to  his  friend,  to  see  him  add  ano- 
ther 0  to  the  last  sum,  making  it  42,100  instead 
of  421.  On  presenting  the  account  the  fourth  time 
it  was  graciously  received ;  and  for  the  discharge 
of  the  whole  a  very  small  part  was  paid  to  the 
commandant. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  grass  and  woods 
are  generally  dry,  the  countrj^  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  is  almost  continually  on  fire  in  some  place 
or  other.  This  principally  proceeds  from  a  cus- 
tom the  Indians  have  of  clearing  the  woods  for 
hunting;  which  it  effectually  accomplishes  by  con- 
suming all  the  grass,  weeds,  and  underwood,  with 
which  they  are  obstructed.  It  likewise  in  a  great 
measure  destroys  the  trees  of  the  forests,  as  I  have 
frequently  travelled  through  tracts  of  thirty  and 
forty  miles  in  extent,  upon  which  not  a  sijigLe* 
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tree  was  to  he  seen  that  had  not  suiFered  froni  the 
fire ;  and  it  is  from  this  cause  that  most  of  the 
timber  in  this  country  is  of  so  stunted  a  growth. 
These  fires  Ukevvise  very  often  originate  with  tra- 
vellers, who,  after  kindling  one  at  each  place  of 
encampment,  never  extinguish  them.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  if  the  season  is  dry,  and  the 
wind  strong,  they  will  run  over  a  large  dis- 
trict of  country  in  a  very  short  time ;  nor  will 
they  halt  until  interrupted  in  their  ravages  by  a 
river,  swamp,  or  piece  of  burnt  ground.  These 
fires  are  so  very  common,  that  I  do  not  recollect 
a  single  instance,  in  all  my  excursions  through 
this  country,  of  travelling  two  hours  together, 
without  an  opportunity  of  lighting  my  cigar  by 
some  tree  or  fire  in  the  woods. 

Tliese  fires  are  likewise  attended  with  some 
dangerous  consequences  to  a  traveller,  who  may 
be  caught  in  the  woods  without  the  means  of 
avoiding  their  dreadful  approach ;  as  they  advance^ 
with  a  fair  wind,  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  to  be 
conceived.  All  those,  therefore,  who  have  occa- 
sion to  travel  this  country,  never  fail  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  complete  fire  apparatus,  and 
when  likely  to  be  caught  in  such  a  situation,  with- 
out any  stream  or  swamp  to  retreat  to,  always 
strike  up  another  fire,  which  immediately  increases 
and  spreads  the  way  the  wind  blows,  and  by  fol- 
lowing it  up  they  are  soon  out  of  reach  of  the 
jother  fire,  which,  finding  nothing  to  feed  its  fur- 
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ther  progress  in  that  direction,  passes  off  on  each 
side.  I  have  seen  the  Hght  of  one  of  these  fires, 
when  it  was  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  this 
place ;  and  have  even  collected  some  of  the  dead 
flakes  and  cinders  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
fire  which  produced  them. 

To-morrow  I  shall  take  a  journey  up  to  the 
Platton,  (a  creek  which  empties  into. the  Missis- 
sippi about  forty-five  miles  above  this  place,)  to  see 
what  progress  has  been  made  with  a  boat,  which 
is  there  building  for  me.  If  she  is  completed,  I 
shall  set  out  immediately  ;  but  if  not,  I  shall  cross 
over  to  a  place  called  the  Eagle,  where  I  hear 
there  is  one  for  sale. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

/ 


/ 
Dear  Friend, 


Louisiana^  Mouth  of  Ohio, 

March  6,  1808. 


YOU  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  find  that  I 
am  once  more  in  motion,  and  have  descended  the 
Mississippi  thus  far  on  my  way  to  New- Orleans. 
The  ice  broke  up  about  the  third  of  February, 
and  by  tile  twelfth  the  river  was  entirely  free,  al- 
though the  water  continued  remarkably  low  for 
this  season  of  the  year.  It  was  not  until  the  first 
day  of  March  that  we  were  enabled  to  bid  adieu 
to  St.  Genevieve,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing hands,  as  a  few  days  before  several  boats 
from  the  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  and  American  Bot- 
tom, had  called,  and  taken  away  most  of  the  best 
boatmen  belonging  to  the  place.  We  embarked 
in  a  New- Orleans  boat,  for  which  I  had  to  pay  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  while  one  of  the  same 
kind  at  Pittsburgh  would  not  have  cost  more  than 
half  that  sum.    This  great  diiference  is  owing  to 


the  difficulty  of  procuring  plank  and  workmen; 
the  former,  from  the  want  of  mills,  are  very 
scarce,  and  of  the  latter,  very  few  understand 
their  business.  For  a  particular  description  of  this 
kind  of  boat  I  refer  you  to  my  letter  while  on  the 
Ohio.  It  was  sixty  feet  in  length,  fourteen  in 
breadth,  and  five  in  height,  all  roofed  in ;  but  not 
one  pennyweight  of  iron,  or  other  metal,  in  her 
whole  construction..  Unfortunately,  our  roof  did 
not  prove  water-tight ;  therefore,  whenever  it  rain- 
ed, we  were  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
frequently  shifting  our  quarters ;  but  when  this  is 
guarded  against,  you  may  live  very  comfortably 
in  one  of  these  Jresh  water  frigates. 

Three  miles  from  Sr.  Genevieve  you  j^ass  New 
Bourbon,  a  small  French  village  of  thirty  families, 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river.  This  village  is  generally  considered  as  an 
appendage  of  St.  Genevieve,  having  no  separate 
chapel  or  civil  authority  of  its  own.  The  vicar- 
general  resides  here  during  the  summer,  although 
he  prefers  taking  up  his  quarters  at  St.  Genevieve 
during  the  winter. 

Seven  miles  below  New  Bourbon,  still  on  the 
same  side,  you  arrive  at  Saline  Creek,  a  consi- 
derable stream,  and  navigable  for  a  fe^v  miles 
during  a,  part  of  the  year.  Its  banks  or  borders 
abound  with  salt  springs,  which  supply  the  whole 
upper  country  with  salt  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars 
a  bushel.    Considerable  quantities  are  also'^sent  up 
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the  Cumberland  river  into  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, where  it  frequently  commands  four  and  five 
dollars  a  bushel.  These  works  are  conducted  in 
a  similar  manner  to  those  already  described  on 
the  Ohio,  and  at  present  have  forty-six  kettles, 
containing  about  twenty -five  gallons  each,  which 
produce  about  fifteen  thousand  bushels  annually. 
The  proprietor  informed  me  he  expected  two  do- 
zen more  kettles  in  a  very  short  time,  which  he 
intended  to  set  up  immediately. 

Six  miles  below  the  Saline,  but  from  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  Kaskaskias  River  empties  itself  into 
the  Mississippi.  This  is  a  very  considerable  stream, 
being  navigable  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
flowing  through  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  formerly 
inhabited  by  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians,  whose 
small  remains,  now  reduced  to  a  few  families,  still 
continue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  ancient 
village.  The  town  of  Kaskaskias,  which  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  this  country,  is  situated  within 
the  Territory  of  Indiana,  about  three  miles  from 
tlie  Mississippi,  and  six  up  the  stream  above  men- 
tioned ;  but,  on  account  of  its  distance  from  the 
banks,  you  perceive  nothing  of  it  as  you  descend 
the  river.  This  was  formerly  the  most  flourishing 
of  all  the  French  settlements  in  this  country, 
having  been  founded  by  the  Jesuits  when  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  power,  and  having  endowments 
for  a  college  and  chapel.  The  village  has  now 
declined  almost  to  nothing,   not  more  than  fifty 


families  remaining,  who  are  chiefly  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Like  St.  Genevieve,  it  is  situated  on  a 
prairie  containing  several  thousand  acres  of  the 
richest  soil.  It  once  commanded  a  considerable 
trade  in  peltry,  but,  from  scarcity  of  game,  this 
has  now  almost  wholly  ceased.  At  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  town  is  still  to  be  seen  the  fort  of 
the  old  garrison  occupied  by  the  Americans,  while 
the  opposite  shore  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Spaniards. 

Twenty -four  miles  below  the  Kaskaskias  you 
have  to  pass  through  a  very  dangerous  channel 
called  Picket  Island  Passage,  which  is  on  either 
side  so  full  of  snags,  sawyers,  and  planters,  as  to 
render  it  extremely  dangerous  to  attempt  it  in 
low  water,  v/ith  such  an  unweildy  machine  as  that 
in  which  we  navigated  it.  No  less  than  six  boats 
which  had  preceded  us  eight  or  ten  days,  were 
all  more  or  less  injured  in  this  difficult  passage  ; 
and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  united  exertions  of 
all  hands  on  board,  that  we  were  enabled  to  pass 
through  without  sustaining  any  other  injury  than 
that  of  staving  in  one  of  our  posts  or  stanchions. 

About  sixteen  miles  below  Picket  Island,  you 
pass  the  mouth  of  Muddy  River,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  left  side.  This 
is  a  very  considerable  stream,  being  navigable 
for  sixty  miles,  and  its  banks  containing  the  only 
sea-coal  which  has  as  yet  l^een  discovered  in  this 
country. 
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'JThe  Delaware  and  Shawanese  Ihdians  have  a 
town  about  four  miles  below  Muddy  River,  on 
the  opposite  shore,  where  we  concluded  to  halt, 
in  order  to  procure  some  dried  venison  hams. 
After  having  landed,  and  one  of  our  Canadian 
sailors  given  the  whoop,  (a  signal  for  trade,)  we 
were  soon  visited  by  ten  or  twelve  squaAvs,  with 
their  pappooses,  to  whom  we  soon  made  our 
wants  known,  and,  after  the  customary  prelimi- 
nary of  a  glass  of  whiskey,  some  of  them  were 
sent  up  to  the  town  to  bring  down  a  supply. 
When  the  women  returned,  several  men  accom- 
panied them  on  board,  one  of  whom,  being  rather 
better  dressed  than  the  others,  and  distinguished 
by  a  silver  band  around  his  forehead,  and  bracelets 
round  his  arms,  I  took  him  for  a  chief,  and  soon 
found  that  he  could  express  his  ideas  tolerably  well 
in  broken  English. 

Amongst  the  women  who  first  came  down  to 
the  boat,  and  had  now  returned,  I  discovered  one 
whose  accent  seemed  very  diifercnt  from  the  rest, 
and  was  likewise  remarkable  for  being  the  most 
talkative  of  the  whole  group.  I  spoke  to  her  in 
English,  but  she  did  not  understand  a  single  sen- 
tence except  the  words  "  You  lie,"  which  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  by- word  among  them,  which  they 
use  on  all  occasions,  without  comprehending  its 
import.  I  inquired  of  the  one  who  appeared  to 
be  the  chief,  whether  she  was  an  Indian  woman. 
He  informed  me  she  was  not,  and  that  she  had 
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been  taken  prisoner  when  so  big,  (pointing  ^  ia 
lad  of  about  six  years  old,)  with  her  mother.  I 
inquired  what  countrywoman  she  was.  He  said 
he  could  not  tell,  as  they  spoke  "  no  French,  no 
English,  no  Indian."  After  repeated  inquiries  as 
to  the  place  where  they  were  made  prisoners,  he 
replied,  that  she  was  not  taken  by  their  tribe,  but 
had  been  transferred  from  another;  and  that  he 
had  heard  she  was  from  "  Schu-che-au-naw."  It 
was  a  considerable  time  before  I  could  compre- 
hend his  meaning,  as  his  slow  mode  of  pronun- 
ciation, and  lengthened  accent  on  the  third  sylla* 
ble,  did  not  strike  my  ear ;  but  finallj^,  by  pre- 
vailing on  him  to  repeat  each  syllable  separately 
and  distinctly,  he  made  out  in  sound,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  catch  it,  the  above  expression  ;  which, 
after  some  reflection,  struck  me  as  having  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  our  modem  "  Susque- 
hanna."  Another  circumstance,  which  tends  to 
confirm  the  above  opinion  is,  that  as  she  spoke 
"  no  French,  no  English,  no  Indian,"  her  mother 
was  most  probably  the  wife,  and  herself  the 
child  of  one  of  the  German  settlers,  of  whom 
there  were  considerable  numbers  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Susquehanna,  which  was  the  Indian 
frontier  of  those  days.  I  made  some  inquiries  of 
her  through  the  chief,  but  found  she  had  lost  all 
knowledge  of  her  name,  her  country,  and  her 
friends,  and  barely  knows,  from  the  tribe  with 
which  she  is  incorporated,  that  her  mother  was  a 
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white  woman,  who  died  about  a  year  after  her 
captivity.  I  spoke  to  her  in  German,  making  use 
of  some  of  the  most  common  and  early  words 
which  children  are  taught,  but  she  was  equally 
ignorant  of  their  meaning. 

I  next  inquired  of  the  chief  respecting  the 
bones  at  Big  Lick  on  the  river  Ohio,  believing  I 
should  at  least  hear  a  confirmation  of  the  tra-  ■ 
ditions  already  noticed,  if  nothing  more.  But  in 
this  I  was  disappointed;  for  although  he  fully 
comprehended  the  subject,  he  was  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  To  a  direct 
question  I  put  to  him,  whether  his  people  believed 
the  animal  still  existed  in  the  west,  he  replied  by 
a  negative  shake  of  the  head.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation  he  informed  me  that  they  intend- 
ed shortly  to  go  to  war  with  the  Osage  nation, 
who  had  stolen  some  of  their  horses  when  out  a 
hunting  last  fall,  and  that  they  expected  to  be 
joined  by  a  great  number  of  their  friends  from 
the  Lake. 

After  leaving  the  Lidian  village,  you  descend 
ten  miles,  when  you  arrive  at  the  town  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  right 
side  of  the  river,  and  consisting  of  thirty  houses. 
This  is  a  new  settlement  as  a  town,  but  has  long 
before  been  known  as  a  plantation.  From  the 
goodness  of  the  soil,  and  the  well-known  industry 
of  the  Germans,  of  whom  there  are  considerable 
setdements  about  twenty  miles  back,   the  Cape 
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bids  fair  to  arrive  at  some  consequence,  as  It  is 
the  nearest  point  from  which  all  the  surplus  stock 
and  produce  of  the  surrounding  country  can  be 
exported.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  37.  17.  N.  long. 
89.  8.  W. 

This  village  is  thirtj'^-five  miles  distant  from  the 
Ohio,  yet  it  very  frequently  happens,  that  the 
floods  of  that  river  are  so  great  as  to  be  percepti- 
ble 'within  ten  miles  of  Cape  Girardeau.  This, 
however,  can  only  happen  when  the  Mississippi  h 
low.  In  that  case,  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  flow  di- 
rectly across  this  mighty  river,  and  by  that  means 
dam  up  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  for  twenty 
and  five  and  twenty  miles  back  ;  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  which,  even  Kentucky  or  New-Orleans 
boats  of  the  kind  we  are  now  navigating,  have 
worked  up  the  river  for  that  distance.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Ohio  when  it  is  low  and  the 
Mississippi  full,  in  which  case  back  water  has 
been  observed  nearly  as  high  up  as  Fort  Massack, 
a  distance  of  about  thiity  miles. 

The  countr)'-  on  the  Louisiana  side  of  the  river, 
from  the  Missouri  to  Cape  Girardeau,  continues 
generally  high;  (always  excepting  the  prairies 
along  the  margin  of  the  river ;)  yet  you  perceive 
nothing  like  a  mountain  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  distance,  although  you  may  observe  some- 
thing like  a  hill,  forming  a  tolerably  elevated  ridge 
from  one  to  four  miles  distance  from  the  river. 
At   Cape  Girardeau  the  land  on  the   same   side 
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begins  to  acquire  more  of  the  appearance  of  a 
rough  and  mountainous  country.  From  the  height 
it  continues  level  for  some  distance ;  but  before 
you  reach  the  Grand  Towers,  it  presents  a  per- 
pendicular rocky  precipice  of  about  two  hun- 
dred feet.  The  Indiana  side,  on  the  contrary, 
IS  a  plain  level  country,  excepting  a  similar 
ridge  of  hills,  which  may  be  traced  from  be- 
low Kaskaskias  quite  up  to  the  American  Bot- 
tom, at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  twelve  miles 
from  the  river.  From  the  Grand  Towers  to  the 
Grand  Chain  of  Rocks,  the  land  gradually  descends 
to  its  general  level,  which  it  afterwards  continues 
without  interruption. 

Immediately  opposite  to  Muddy  River,  I  re- 
marked a  bed  of  fine  chalk  on  the  edge  of  a  bank 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Mississippi.  I  landed  with 
the  skiif,  and  took  a  small  sample  for  examination, 
which  I  found  to  be  of  a  very  fine  quality.  About 
fourteen  miles  below  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  river,  you  pass  a  small  cavern  called 
the  Devil's  Oven,  which  is  situated  upon  an  ele- 
vated rocky  point,  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  but  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it  except 
its  form,  which  resembles  that  of  a  large  oven. 
Directly  opposite  to  this  you  are  likewise  shown 
the  Devil's  Tea-table,  which  is  a  rock  on  the 
height  of  the  elevated  land,  so  curiously  formed 
by  nature  as  to  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  a 
large  round  tea-table,  standing  on  a  pedestal. 
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Immediately  below  his  Satanic  Majesty's  oven 
and  tea-table,  you  pass  what  is  called  the  Grand 
Towers,  which  certainly  are  the  greatest  natural 
curiosity  I  have  seen  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
right  bank  of  the  river  has  now  acquired  a  grand 
and  lofty  appearance.  It  consists  of  a  solid  per- 
pendicular rocky  front,  generally  from  one  to  two 
hundred  feet  in  height.  The  river,  after  having 
roiled  along  the  base  of  this  mountain  for  some 
miles,  suddenly  finds  its  whole  course  interrupted 
by  an  angle  of  the  same  stupendous  foundation, 
through  which,  notwithstanding,  it  has  scooped 
out  a  bay  or  basin  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
in  length;  but  finding  its  efforts  to  force  the 
solid  rampart  vain,  it  suddenly  turns  off  to  the 
left,  and  continues  its  course  along  the  remaining 
border  of  the  mountain. 

It  is  indeed  astonishing  to  view  the  effect  of  the 
current  of  this  mighty  river,  which,  in  forcing  its 
way  so  far  through  a  mass  of  solid  rock,  and  af- 
terwards in  retreating,  (from  the  numberless  whirls 
and  counterr currents  caused  by  the  inequalities  of 
tlie  bottom,)  has  formed  in  this  extraordinary  bend 
several  curious  and  picturesque  islands  of  solid 
rock  :  these  being  of  a  circular  figure,  with  their 
sides  perpendicular,  and  towering  to  a  height  of 
one  hundred  feet,  have,  at  a  distance,  the  appear- 
ance of  being  regularly  built  castles,  or  ancient 
watch-towers;   and  it  even  requires  a  nearer  ii). 
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'  spection  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  the  works  of 
nature. 

The  bend  or  basin  in  the  rear  of  these  Towers 
is  entirely  dry  at  low  water ;  but  when  the  river  is 
high,  every  boat  that  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
drawn  into  it  has  very  littie  chance  of  extricating 
itself,  or  avoiding  almost  certain  shipwreck ;  as 
the  unequal  projection  of  sharp  pointed  rocks 
creates  dangers  which,  together  with  the  whirl- 
pools, render  it  almost  impassable. 

About  six  miles  below  the  Grand  Towers  you 
pass  the  Grand  Chain  of  Rocks,  which,  in  low 
water,  as  at  present,  is  even  a  more  dangerous 
passage  than  the  one  just  mentioned.  This  chain 
extends  in  little  clusters  or  islands  entirely  across 
the  bed  of  the  river,*  many  of  which  may  be 
seen  above  v/ater  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  leav- 
ing, however,  small  spaces  sufficiently  large  for 
navigation,  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their 
situation. 

Trom  the  appearance  of  the  country  above  to 
this  spot,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Grand 
Tower  ridge,  and  the  Grand  Chain  of  Rocks, 
formed,  at  some  remote  period,  a  barrier  to  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  which  perhaps  in  those 
days  flowed  off  through  the  Illinois,  and  other 
streams,  into  the  Lakes ;  or  possibly  it  was  a  part 
of  the  ancient  lake  itself,  which  in  ^uch  a  case 
must  have  covered  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indiana 


Territory,  and  other  adjacent  parts  of  the  country* 
My  reason  for  this  hypothesis  is,  that  the  Grand 
Tower  ridge,  after  having  passed  the  Mississippi 
in  the  Grand  Chain  aheady  described,  is  to  be 
traced  through  the  southern  extremity  of  Indiana, 
where  it  again  passes  the  Ohio  by  the  name  of 
the  Big  Chain  of  Rocks,  and  from  thence  is  lost 
in  the  high  lands  of  Kentucky,  about  eighteen 
miies  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  This  ridge 
may  properly  be  said  to  divide  the  country  west 
of  the  Mississippi  into  a  higher  and  lower  region,. 
The  whole  country  below,  even  as  far  as  New- 
Orleans,  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  is  said  to 
be  a  low  horizontal  level,  subject  to  be  inundated 
by  every  rise  of  this  mighty  river.  Whereas  the 
country  above  is  sufficiently  liigh  to  have  served 
for  the  bounds  or  banks  of  this  ancient  lake ; 
excepting  at  the  lower  end  of  Indiana,  where  pro- 
bably on  account  of  its  looser  texture,  it  may  have 
been  wasted  away. 

It  is  likewise  well  known,  that  even  at  this  day 
we  may  pass  from  the  Mississippi  through  the 
Ouisconsing  River  into  Fox  River,  which  empties 
into  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  through  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario.  I  have  seen  several  Indian  tra- 
ders, who  say,  that  when  both  rivers  are  full  they 
'"ihave  navigated  the  Illinois,  (a  mild  and  gentle  stream, 
with  very  little  current,  flowing  through  a  dead 
level  country,)  within  a  mile  of  another  commu- 
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iiication  with  the  same  lake  :  so  that  a  very  tMing; 
additional  rise  of  the  waters,  would  afford  a  con- 
stant and  open  communication  between  the  two 
rivers.- 

Another  corroborating  circumstance,  that  some 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  country,  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  appearance  of  the  stupendous  ridge 
of  rocks  found  on  the  land  side  of  the  large  and 
extensive  prairies,  particularly  that  called  the  Ame- 
rican Bottom,  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  said  to 
be  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length,  which  exhi- 
bit evident,  and  I  will  say  undeniable,  marks  of 
having  at  some  distant  period  been  Avashed  by  a 
body  of  mighty  waters.  These  prairies  are  ge- 
nerally bounded  on  the  inland  side  by  a  stratum 
of  solid  perpendicular  rocks,  strongly  resembling 
the  bold  and  rugged  shores  of  some  great  river  or 
lake ;  yet  probably  have  not  been  washed  by  the 
Mississippi  as  a  river,  nor  even  as  a  lake,  for  some 
thousands  of  years. 

The  prairie  at  St.  Genevieve  is  likewise  bound- 
ed on  the  land  side  by  a  similar  ridge  of  bold, 
rocky  hills ;  and  although  the  river  in  its  highest 
stage  never  reaches  to  the  base  of  the  mountain ; 
yet  the  remaining  marks  of  a  water- course  are  so 
very  plain  and  self-evident,  that  no  one  who  has 
ever  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  them,  hesitates 
a  moment  to  declare,  that  they  were  once  washed 
by  the  Mississippi.    From  these  data  I  have  con- 
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jectured,  that  some  mighty  convulsion  of  nature^ 
probably  like  that  which  rent  the  iron  mounds  of 
Niagara,  might  likewise  have  burst  asunder  the 
barrier  of  the  Grand  Tower  on  the  Mississippi ; 
and  by  their  giving  vent  to  the  accumulated  wa- 
ters above,  drained  oft'  and  exposed  to  view  those 
large  and  extensive  flats  and  shoals,  which  time 
and  vegetation  have  since  converted  into  natural 
prairies. 

After  having  passed  the  Grand  Towers  and  the 
Grand  Chain  of  Rocks,  you  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  river  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  Cape  Girardeau.  The 
remaining  distance,  which  is  only  fifteen  miles,  is 
at  all  times  safe  and  easy ;  but  in  consequence  of 
a  great  rise  in  the  Ohio,  we  found  tne  Mississippi 
backed  up  to  the  Grand  Chain ;  and  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  its  mouth,  we  actually  drifted 
up  the  Mississippi.  We  lost  one  whole  day  in 
descending  this  small  distance  of  the  ascending 
stream. 

In  consequence  of  the  little  progress  made  on 
this  day,  I  spent  the  greatest  part  of  it  on  shore 
with,  my  gun,  and  found  sufficient  amusement 
in  shooting  pigeons  along  the  banks,  where 
they  were  at  rest  on  the  trees.  The  woods  being 
literally  covered  with  them,  I  soon  had  more  than 
I  could  carry  to  the  boat.  The  geese  and  brant 
are  all  gone  from  the  point  where  they  were  in 
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such  plenty  when  I  was  here  last,  and  very  few 
ducks  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  river ;  yet  I  often 
found  means  to  shoot  them  in  the  small  pools  and 
ponds  in  the  woods. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XXV. 


New  Madrid^  {Louisiana^) 

March  9,  1808. 

Dear  Friend, 

IN  descending  the  Mississippi  from  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  you  pass  twenty- 
three  islands,  not  one  of  which  is  susceptible  of 
improvement,  on  account  of  the  dreaded  inunda- 
tions of  the  river.  You  likewise  pass  several 
plantations  scattered  along  the  right  side  of  the 
bank  of  the  river,  but  not  a  single  one  on  the  left 
below  Kaskaskias,  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hun. 
dred  miles.  Most,  if  not  all  the  improvements 
on  the  right  side  were  made  under  the  Spanish 
government,  who  gave  every  possible  encourage- 
ment to  settle  the  frontier  of  this  province.  Every 
family  which  arrived  with  an  intent  to  settle,  re- 
ceived, on  a  proper  application,  a  title  and  grant 
for  from  two  to  eight  hundred  acres,  according  to 
the  number  of  souls  in  the  family.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  settlers  were  Americans,  who  were 
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continually  removing  from  some  part  of  the 
United  States  to  this  country  ;  and  although  I  had 
always  considered  the  Spanish  government  as  one 
of  the  most  despotic  and  tyrannical  upon  earth, 
yet  these  good  people  have  given  me  so  favoura- 
ble  an  account  of  their  situation,  that  I  am  in- 
duced to  change  my  opinion.  I  have  met  with 
several  of  these  settlers,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  the  Spanish  government  a  decided  preference  w 
over  that  under  which  they  now  live ;  and  for  the 
following  reasons :  First,  the  poor  and  friendless 
wanderer,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  could  build 
up  his  cabin,  and  receive  a  good  title  to  his  few 
hundred  acres,  without  paying  any  thing  for  it.. 
Secondly,  he  enjoyed  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  had  it  at  his  option  either  to  hear  and  pay  a 
priest,  or  to  let  both  alone.  Thirdly,  whatever  he 
acquired  by  art,  labour,  or  industry,  was  wholly 
his  own,  having  no  taxes  or  contributions  to 
pay.  And  fourthly,  they  were  never  troubled 
with  being  called  out  either  as  jurors  or  as  sol- 
diers. This  they  considered  as  a  particular  ex- 
emption, and  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  travelling 
sixty  or  a  hundred  miles,  to  attend  to  other  peo- 
ple's quarrels  ;  or  of  carrying  a  gun  and  cartouch- 
box  the  same  distance  for  one  man  to  look  at^  and 
then  bring  it  home  again. 

From  Cape  Girardeau   to   the  mouth   of  the 
Ohio  is  about  thirty-S.e  miles,  where  we  arrived 
without  meeting  with  any  accident  whatever.  Wq 
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were  under  the  necessity  of  making  some  stay  at 
that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  hand 
from  Colonel  B — ,  to  pilot  us  down  to  New 
Madrid ;  as  our  present  pilot's  engagement  ended 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  intended  to 
ascend. 

I  believe  I  neglected  to  inform  you,  when  at 
this  place  before,  that  I  had  discovered  a  very  cu- 
rious kind  of  chronometer  for  this  country  ;  and 
probably  should  have  forgotten  it,  had  not  a  sight 
of  the  same  place  recalled  it  to  my  mind.  The 
circumstance  I  allude  to  is  tliis :  You  will  recol- 
lect that  the  river  was  remarkably  low  when  I 
ascended,  and  in  consequence  of  the  slow  and  te- 
dious progress  of  the  boat,  I  frequently  went  on 
shore.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  at  about 
ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  that  I  ob- 
served a  large  part  of  the  bank  newly  broken  off 
and  fallen  into  the  Mississippi.  I  thought  this  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  number 
of  inundations  it  had  required  to  form  the  bank 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  I  had  before  ob- 
served, in  some  places,  the  layers  composing  the 
banks  tolerably  distinct  for  a  small  height,  but 
never  so  plainly  as  at  this  new  fallen  bank.  In  the 
first  place,  for  want  of  means  of  more  accurate 
measurement,  I  cut  a  pole  by  measure  of  my 
hands  twenty-two  feet  in  length.  I  then  stuck 
it    two  feet   in    the  ground,  at  such  a  distance 
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below  the  bank,  as  to  bring  its  top,  whfrn  perpen- 
dicular, in  a  horizontal  line  with  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  bank ;  this  gave  me  twenty  feet  in 
height.  I  next  brought  its  top,  while  placed  as 
before,  in  a  horizontal  line  with  the  spot  where  it 
last  stood,  and  in  this  manner  I  found  the  whole 
height  of  the  bank  to  be  forty-three  feet  and  a  half. 
I  next  proceeded  to  count  the  diiferent  layers,  but 
was  unable  to  ascertain  those  of  the  first  five  feet 
next  the  river,  on  account  of  the  earth  which  had 
fallen  from  above  ;  therefore  can  Only  judge  of  the 
number  of  layers  it  probably  might  contain,  from 
the  next  five  feet,  which  I  found  to  consist  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three.  The  next  ten  feet  con- 
tained two  hundred  and  twelve  ;  the  third  division 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight ;  and  the  fourth  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one;  making  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  seven  hundred  and  nmety-eight  layers. 
The  remaining  three  feet  and  a  half,  which  were 
nearest  the  surface,  contained  no  more  than  five 
layers  that  I  could  distinguish,  making  the  whole 
number  eight  hundred  and  three.  These  layers 
were  from  less  than  a  quarter  to  three  inches  in 
thickness,  and  although  the  lowest  were  generally 
the  smallest,  yet  there  frequendy  occurred  those 
of  an  inch  among  them.  It  was  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  I  made  out  the  examina- 
tion recited ;  nor  will  I  venture  to  say  it  is  wholly 
correct,  as  in  many  instances  the  layers  were  very 
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small,  and  sometimes  so  intermixed  and  con- 
founded together,  that  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  substituting  conjecture  for  facts.  Yet  I  do  not 
think  I  am  far  from  the  whole  number  of  layers, 
which  have  formed  the  present  bank. 

From  these  data  you  will  perceive,  that  although 
my  new  chronometer  does  not  give  the  number 
of  years  which  have  passed  during  the  formation 
of  these  banks,  yet  we  may  reasonably  calculate 
that  it  has  taken  at  least  eight  hundred  inundations 
to  deposit  the  like  number  of  layers  of  earth  which 
compose  their  present  elevation. 

Having  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  the 
number  of  inundations  which  have  been  required 
to  raise  these  banks,  it  remains  to  calculate  the 
frequency  of  their  recurrence.  To  allow  one 
inundation  annually  would  give  us  in  round  num- 
bers at  most  but  eight  hundred  years ;  a  period 
apparently  too  short  for  the  formation  of  banks  of 
forty  feet  in  height.  Yet  I  believe  I  can  show, 
that  eight  hundred  inundations  must  have  taken 
place  in  a  much  less  number  of  years. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  banks  are  now  sel- 
dom overflowed,  as  well  from  the  accumulation  of 
decayed  leaves,  trees,  and  other  vegetable  matter, 
as  by  the  river  deepening  its  own  channel,  and  thercr 
by  lowermg  the  surface  of  its  waters.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  bring  them  more  generally  within  the 
rcsiQh  of  freshes,  let  us  deduct  the  geld  three  and 
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a  half  feet  of  my  measurement ;  when,  by  allow- ' 
ing  only  a  spring  and  fall  inundation  for  each  year, 
it  will  give  us  a  period  of  four  hundred  years.  But 
although  the  Mississippi  is  not  subject  to  regular 
autumnal  inundations  above  the  Ohio,  yet,  as  it  is 
always  affected  by  those  of  that  river,  I  should 
think  an  average  calculation  of  two  for  each  year 
would  be  hardly  sufficient.  I  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  give  you  another  calculation,  which,  upon 
summing  up,  I  find  gives  nearly  the  same  result. 
It  is  obvious,  that  while  the  banks  were  low,  they 
were  more  subject  to  inundation;  and  consequently 
must  always  have  been  overflowed  with  every 
trifling  rise  of  the  river.  We  will  therefore  sup- 
pose, that  the  lowest  division  was  overflowed  as 
often  as  five  times  in  each  year,  which  will  give 
us  a  period  of  fifty  years.  Allowing  three  times 
only  each  year  for  the  second  will  make  seventy 
years  more ;  for  the  third  division  say  twice  for 
each  year,  which  gives  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
vears ;  and  for  the  fourth  one  annual  inundation 
only,  will  give  an  addition  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  more ;  making  in  the  whole  a  period 
of  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  result  of  these  calculations,  I  feel 
myself  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  conjecture.  For  al- 
though I  am  satisfied  that  the  period  is  sufficiently 
long  to  give  time  for  the  number  of  inundations ; 
yet  my  senses  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  proba- 
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bility  that  banks  of  such  stupendous  height  should 
have  been  formed  within  the  same  short  period  ! 

While  we  were  refreshing  ourselves  at  this  place, 
we  discovered  a  considerable  fleet  just  heaving  in 
sight,  and  descending  the  Ohio,  which  we  after- 
wards found  to  be  a  large  party  of  Indians,  who, 
when  they  entered  the  Mississippi,  made  a  hair  on 
the  opposite  shore,  where  I  soon  observed  they 
had  lighted  up  their  fires,  which  is  always  a  sign 
that  they  have  encamped  for  the  night.  I  took 
two  of  my  hands  in  the  small  boat,  and  passed 
over  to  them  in  order  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  nor  did 
I  forget  my  letter  of  recommendation,  a  bottle  of 
whiskey,  but  soon  uncorked  it,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes made  a  more  general  acquaintance  than  I 
expected,  or  even  wished. 

I  found  three  who  understood  a  few  ^vords  of 
English,  and  after  some  time  a  fourth,  who  ap- 
peared  to  be  a  young  chief,  and  spoke  very  well. 
Although  I  have  always  found  the  Indians  back- 
ward in  discovering  their  knowledge  of  any  lan- 
guage but  their  own,  yet  this  one,  after  a  peep  at 
my  letter  of  recommendation,  became  quite  com- 
municative. He  informed  me,  that  their  fleet  con- 
sisted of  fifty-one  boats  of  every  description,  con- 
taining three  hundred  souls,  men,  women,  and 
children,  made  up  of  the  Delawares,  Shawanese, 
Miamies,  Potawotomas,  Kickapaws,  Poatowas, 
Wiandots,  and  some  other  tribes  along  the  lakes, 
with  all  their  families,  who  were  emigrating  into 
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Louisiana,  where  they  intended,  together  with 
some  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees,  to  establish  3 
town  upon  La  Riviere  Blanch. 

He  likewise  informed  me,  that  they  had  another 
object  in  view ;  that  last  spring  they  had  received 
messengers  from  some  of  their  friends  already 
settled  in  Louisiana,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the 
Chickasaws  and  Cherokees,  to  join  with  them  in 
settling  their  new  towns  on  the  River  Blanch,  and 
afterwards  to  go  to  war  with  the  Osage  nation, 
in  order  to  drive  them  out  of  their  country,  and 
take  possession  of  their  lands ;  that  they  had  also 
been  encouraged  to  this  step  by  some  of  our 
chiefs ;  and  finally  had  agreed  to  meet  them  at 
the  River  Blanch  as  soon  as  the  grass  was  so  high, 
(about  four  inches.)  there  to  settle  their  squaws 
and  pappooses,  and  proceed  immediately  against 
the  cruel  Osage  ;  that  they  had  already  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  who 
were  settled  in  Louisiana,  their  relations,  and  the 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Osage ;  that  they  had  all 
determined  never  to  bury  the  tomahawk  until 
they  had  either  driven  them  beyond  the  Missouri, 
or  extirpated  the  whole  race. 

These  Indians  had  descended  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio  in  bark  canoes,  periaugers,  and  a  light  kind 
of  flats,  which  they  had  purchased  from  the 
whites.  They  halted  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  supply  of  wild  potatoes,  which  grow  along 
the  rich  banks  of  this  river,  where,  by  the  falling 
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and  washing  away  of  the  bank  they  are  found  iti 
great  plenty.  When  boiled  they  are  a  very  plea- 
sant and  nutritious  food. 

I  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  information  from 
this  chief  respecting  the  bones  at  Big  Lick.  He 
informed  me  he  had  passed  them  at  four  different 
times ;  and  that  it  was  not  only  his  opinion,  but 
that  of  all  his  people,  that  the  animal  still  existed 
in  some  distant  regions  far  beyond  the  lakes. 

Having  gained  all  the  information  I  could,  we 
finished  our  visit,  and  returned  to  Colonel  B — 's, 
from  whence  I  had  sent  in  search  of  a  pilot,  but 
without  success.  We  had  no  alternative  now,  but 
to  attempt  a  strange  and  to  us  dangerous  naviga- 
tion alone,  or  to  prevail  upon  Colonel  B —  to  take 
us  as  far  as  New  Madrid.  I  had  already  men- 
tioned such  a  favour  to  that  gentleman,  who  sig- 
nified his  willingness,  but  that  he  had  that  morn- 
ing  received  a  letter  from  his  commanding  officer, 
requesting  him  to  be  prepared  for  any  sudden  or- 
ders, as  the  Osage  Indians  had  committed  some 
daring  insults  on  some  of  the  settlements.  How- 
ever, as  he  was  disposed  to  oblige,  I  persuaded 
him,  that  by  sending  his  horse  over  land  to  meet 
him  at  the  spot,  )ie  might  return  on  the  third  day, 
and  he  at  length  consented  to  see  us  safe  thus  far. 

Having  completed  some  little  necessary  arrange- 
ments in  our  boat,  and  Colonel  B — 's  horses  sent 
on  ahead,  we  again  continued  our  voyage,  and 
took  a  last  view  of  the  mouth  of  tlie  Ohio  about 
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noon.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  passed  Fort 
Jefferson,  a  post  five  miles  below  the  Ohio,  situa- 
ted near  the  mouth  of  Mayfield  Creek,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  river,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  This 
Fort  has  long  since  been  abandoned  on  account 
of  its  disadvantageous  position. 

Fifteen  miles  below  the  Fort,  on  the  same  side, 
you  pass  the  Iron  Banks,  a  high  elevated  bluff, 
having  a  front  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the 
river,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  large  quantities 
of  iron  ore.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  mistake,  as  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  strata 
of  different  coloured  clays,  some  of  which  have  all 
the  appearance  of  stone  and  iron  ore.  Five  miles 
lower,  on  the  same  side,  you  pass  certain  high 
cliffs,  about  the  same  extent  on  the  river,  called 
the  Chalk  Banks.  I  went  ashore  in. the  skiff  at 
this  place,  and  procured  several  samples,  which  I 
found  were  likewise  composed  of  clays  of  various 
shades.  Some  of  these  banks  in  dry  weather  have 
all  the  appearance  of  cliffs  of  chalk,  especially 
when  viewed  from  a  distance.  Eighteen  miles 
lower,  on  the  same  side,  I  observed  a  small  stream 
called  Bayou  de  She,  which  affords  a  shallow  na- 
vigation. We  saw  three  canoes  with  Indians  just 
entering  the  creek  as  we  came  in  sight,  but  had 
no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  who  they  were. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  we  passed  this  stream. 
Our  pilot  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  land  on 
the  farthermost  shore,  as  there  was  no  other  safe 


landing-place  within  five  or  six  miles  below  us. 
He  gave  orders  accordingly ;  but  the  hands  being 
all  engaged  in  listening  to  some  interesting  story, 
the  orders  were  not  given  quite  early  enough  to 
attain  our  object ;  as  the  wind,  which  was  off  that 
shore,  and  the  velocity  of  the  current,  soon  carried 
us  beyond  our  mark.  In  consequence  of  having 
been  sheltered  under  the  land  by  the  trees  for  the 
last  two  hours,  we  had  not  noticed  any  change  in 
the  weather ;  but  as  the  current  now  swept  us  past 
the  point,  which  had  covered  us,  and  which  we 
intended  to  make,  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  we 
found  a  considerable  swell,  and  every  appearance 
of  a  heavy  blow  on  a  lee- shore.  It  had  now  be- 
come quite  dark,  nor  was  it  long  before  the  wind 
and  current  had  caiTied  us  over  into  the  bend  of 
the  river  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  was  full 
of  sawyers  and  planters ;  and  it  was  so  dark,  that 
we  could  not  distinguish  an  object  at  the  distance 
of  fifty  yards  from  tlie  boat.  We  sent  one  of  our 
men  ahead  with  the  small  boat,  to  notify  us  of 
any  danger,  as  likewise  to  discover  a  spot  where 
we  might  possibly  land.  But  the  whirling  of  the 
water  among  the  sawyers,  and  the  dashing  of  the 
swells  against  the  banks,  prevented  us  from  dis- 
tinguishing the  warning  voice  of  our  companion. 
We  were  by  this  time  blown  so  close  in  with  the 
shore,  that  we  expected  every  moment  to  be 
wrecked.    We  already  had  several  narrow  escapes 
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were  so  near  as  to  be  touched  with  the  hand,  and  all 
of  them  strong  enough  to  have  shivered  our  boat  to 
pieces,  had  we  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  in 
direct  contact  with  either  of  them.  For  three  miles 
did  we  run  in  this  perilous  situation  after  dark, 
expecting  every  instant  to  be  dashed  to  pieces, 
when  we  discovered  a  considerable  number  of 
lights  ahead,  and  shortly  after  heard  some  voices 
calling  to  us  to  pull  in  for  the  shore.  This  wc 
immediately  began  to  do,  and  at  last  effected,  but 
not  "without  great  risk  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to 
part  of  a  fleet  of  fourteen  Kentuckians,  who  Irad 
made  a  harbour  here  for  the  night,  and  against 
whom  we  were  driven  with  so  much  violence 
as  to  break  four  pair  of  their  sweeps  by  en- 
deavouring to  keep  us  from  dashing  their  boats 
to  pieces.  After  so  many  narrow  escapes,  and 
being  withal  exhausted  by  the  violent  exertions 
we  had  made,  we  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  find 
ourselves  in  a  safe  harbour  for  the  night,  sur- 
rounded by  fourteen  vessels  and  their  crews,  of 
the  hearty  lads  of  Kentucky. 

I  cannot  forbear  observing  at  this  moment  how 
far  some  of  our  senses  may  be  neutralized  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  without  even  our  knowledge  or 
consent.  The  case  I  am  now  about  to  state  is  from 
my  own  experience,  and  relates  to  the  sense  of 
feeling.  ^jjl^ 
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After  the  scene  of  danger  and  confusion  just' 
recited  had  passed  over,  and  we  found  ourselves 
in  security,  I  suddenly  became  sensible  of  a  vio- 
lent pain  about  the  nail  of  one  of  my  fingers,  which, 
on  examination,  I  found  had  received  a  severe 
bruis^and  that  a  large  splinter  was  under  the  nail. 
I  was  immediately  convinced,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wound,  and  the  pain  which  I  suffered, 
that  I  should  lose  the  nail ;  yet  when,  where,  or 
how  I  received  the  injury,  I  never  could  recollect ; 
and  can  only  account  for  my  insensibility  at  that 
moment,  by  supposing  that  my  senses  must  have 
been  so  effectually  engaged  with  dangers  of  a  far 
greater  magnitude,  as  to  have  wholly  deadened, 
my  feelings  to  what  (at  the  time)  could  only  be 
considered  a  mere  trifle,  in  comparison  of  the 
greater  dangers  we  were  striving  to  avoid. 

After  we  had  secured  our  boat,  and  got  things 
a  little  in  order,  we  were  honoured  with  the  visits 
of  a  great  number  of  our  neighbours ;  among 
whom  we  soon  acquired  the  name  of  the  French 
boat,  from  the  circumstance  of  all  our  hands 
being  French  Canadians.  I  had  already  heard  so 
many  unfavourable  stories  concerning  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Kentucky  ss^^,  that  I  did  not  enter- 
tain  that  fair  opinion  ofinem  which  I  believe  they 
generally  deserve.  All  who  visited  me  on  this 
occasion  behaved  with  as  much  civility  and  de- 
corum as  could  be  wished,  and  on  their  departure 
very  cordially  invited  us  to  their  respective  boats. 
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As  the  moon  arose  soon  after,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  fleet ;  which,  although  it  did 
not  quite  equal  that  of  Agamemnon  before  Troy, 
yet  made  a  very  respectable  appearance  in  the  wil- 
derness by  night.  The  two  first  were  loaded  with 
tobacco  from  Green  River ;  four  with  floJStt-  and 
whiskey  from  Cincinnati ;  two  with  horses  from 
Limestone  ;  four  with  families  and  household  stuff 
removing  to  the  river  Amitie ;  two  with  cotton 
and  tobacco  from  Cumberland ;  and  two  with 
lime  in  bulk  from  Virginia. 

After  having  visited  most  of  the  fleet,  I  went 
on  board  the  family  boats,  and  was  most  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  neatness  and  order  displayed  in 
every  part  of  them ;  far  surpassing,  in  point  of 
cleanliness  and  convenience,  one  half  of  the  set- 
tlements on  shore.  The  boats  were  of  the  'largest 
size,  and  the  floors  covered  with  rough  sawed 
boards.  In  the  rear  a  partition  had  been  run 
across,  in  which  they  had  stowed  away  all  their 
present  useless  furniture.  Through  the  middle 
was  a  passage  about  five  feet  wide  ;  on  each  side 
were  small  bed-chambers  of  aboiit  twelve  feet  long 
and  six  wide,  divided  and  surrounded  by  clean 
white  cotton  curtains ;  while  in  front  there  was  a 
large  open  space  for  the^eneral  use  of  the  boat. 
Three  of  the  four  boats  had  each  three  charming 
girls  on  board ;  who,  although  plainly  dressed,  yet 
appeared  equally  neat  with  every  thing  else  on 
board.    They  informed  me,   that  excepting  our 
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boat,  their  present  fleet  consisted  of  four  divisions, 
all  strangers  to  each  other,  having  met  at  this 
place  by  mere  accident.  While  conversing  with 
these  agreeable  strangers,  the  notes  of  a  violin 
from  one  of  the  boats  struck  our  ears,  when  a 
lively  little  girl  exclaimed,  "  O,  if  we  could  get 
it  on  board  we  might  have  a  dance!"  Although 
from  the  violent  pain  of  my  finger,  I  was  much 
better  disposed  for  crying  than  dancing,  yet  my 
disposition  to  oblige  the  girls  impelled  me  to  give 
them  a  promise  to  find  out  the  musician,  and,  if 
possible,  to  bring  him,  with  some  other  company, 
on  board.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  succeeding ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  my  wound,  should  have 
enjoyed  a  very  agreeable  evening. 

The  next  morning  at  day-break  we  prosecuted 
our  voyage,  and  had  another  very  narrow  escape 
from  a  sawyer,  which  all  of  a  sudden  showed  it- 
self so  near  as  to  touch  the  side  of  the  boat  as  it 
arose.  This  is  one  of  those  dangers  which  no 
human  prudence  can  either  foresee  or  prevent. 
The  river  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  most  of  us 
on  the  look  out ;  yet  we  had  no  notice  of  this  until 
the  moment  it  arose,  nor  did  we  see  it  again  as 
long  as  we  remained  in  sight  of  the  place.  Had 
our  boat  been  ten  inches  more  to  the  left,  we 
must  have  been  wrecked.  Having  thence  descend- 
ed thirty-two  miles,  and  passed  four  islands,  we 
arrived  at  the  village  of  New  Madrid,  where  \ve 
found  the  peach-trees  in  blossom. 
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It  is  very  uncertain,  after  we  pass  New  Madrid, 
whether  I  shall  write  to  you  again  before  I  arrive 
at  Natchez,  as  I  am  here  informed  that  this  is  the 
lower  end  of  the  upper  country,  and  the  latter  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  country ;  the  intermediate 
space  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles  being  almost 
wholly  a  wild  and  pathless  wilderness.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  you  will  not  find  my 
next  very  interesting;  but  whatever  may  occur 
worth  noticing,  I  shall  not  fail  to  apprize  you  of. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 


Lower  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Tennessee^ 
March  19,  1808. 

Dear  Friend, 

MY  last  informed  you  of  my  arrival  at  New 
Madrid.  I  shall  now  give  yon  a  description  of 
that  town,  and  then  conduct  you  to  this  place  by 
the  route  I  came. 

New  Madrid,  which  lies  in  lat.  36.  34.  N. 
long.  89.  20.  W.  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of 
the  river  in  Louisiana,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
miles  below  the  Missouri.  This  town,,  which, 
formerly,  under  the  Spanish  government,  was  pro- 
tected by  a  fort  and  garrison,  contains  at  present 
no  more  than  thirty  indifferent  houses,  including 
the  chapel,  which  is  fast  tumbling  to  pieces.  It 
was  first  planned  and  laid  out  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Colonel  Mor- 
gan,  of  New- Jersey ;  but  owing  to  some  dispute 
between  him  and  the  Spanish  commandant,  he  did 
not  receive  the  encouragement  which  he  deservedj 
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and  which  at  that  period  would  certainly  have 
rendered  it  a  place  of  some  consequence.  Imme- 
diately above  the  town  is  a  small  stream,  naviga- 
ble for  three  or  four  miles  when  the  river  is  high, 
the  mouth  of  which  affords  a  safe  little  harbour 
for  the  landing  of  boats.  Large  boats,  however, 
ought  to  be  careful  how  they  enter ;  for  should 
the  water  be  falling,  they  may  not  easily  get  out 
again.  A  little  below  this  town,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  is  the  division  line  between  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

The  banks  of  the  river  at  this  place  are  about  two 
feet  higher  than  the  general  freshes ;  yet  it  is  said 
to  have  been  once  overflowed  since  its  first  set- 
tlement. The  bank  itself  is  fast  wasting  away,  and 
from  some  change  in  the  current  of  the  river,  con- 
tinues daily  to  lose.  A  great  part  of  what  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  front  street  is  already 
washed  away,  and  now  occupied  by  the  river. 
This  can  only  be  considered  a  great  evil  with  re- 
spect to  large  towns,  of  which  fortunately  there 
are  none  on  the  Mississippi  within  reach  of  the 
river ;  but  as  far  as  it  relates  to  some  of  the  new 
settlements,  experience  has  already  taught  them  to 
make  every  allowance  for  the  daily  changes  and 
inroads  of  this  mighty  river. 

The  land  is  perfectly  level,  not  only  around  the 
town,  but  throughout  the  whole  distance  from  the 
Grand  Chain  of  Rocks  above  to  this  place,  and 
from  thence,  it  is  said,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a 
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distance,  by  the  river,  of  twelve  hundred  miles. 
About  two  miles  back  of  New  Madrid  you  reach 
the  edge  of  the  swamps,  which  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  river  for  the  same  im.mense  distance,  and 
are  said  to  be  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  in 
breadth. 

They  begin  to  raise  considerable  crops  of  cot- 
ton at  New  Madrid,  but  it  always  bears  the 
lowest  price,  as  its  quality  is  much  injured  by 
the  early  frosts.  It  will,  however,  answer  very 
well  for  coarse  homespun  manufactories,  Avhen 
once  the  country  becomes  sufficiently  peopled  to 
create  a  demand.  They  raise  corn  and  meat  for 
their  own  consumption,  but  never  have  any 
to  sell.  On  the  contrary,  we  were  repeatedly 
solicited  by  them  to  spare  a  part  of  our  stores. 
Land  is  worth  two  dollars  an  acre  exclusive  of 
improvements  ;  but  the  town  lots  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  permanent  value  affixed  to  them,  depend- 
ing rather  on  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
seller.  Should  he  be  inclined  to  remove,  you 
may  purchase  his  lot  for  very  little,  but  other- 
wise he  is  unwilling  to  sell  at  any  price.  What 
few  inhabitants  there  are  seem  to  have  very  little 
intercourse  with  each  other.  The  men  mostly  fol- 
low boating,  and  the  women,  during  their  absence, 
make  out  to  raise  a  little  corn  to  keep  themselves 
alive  until  the  return  of  their  husbands,  when  they 
eat,  drink  and  dance  as  long  as  their  money  lasts, 
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and  then  take  another  trip  to  obtain  a  fresh  sup- 
ply.  This'  place  lies  in  lat.  36.  28.  N.  long. 
89.  20.  W. 

We  were  entirely  disappointed  in  our  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  a  pilot,  or  pattroon,  as  they  are 
called,  unless  we  would  consent  to  lose  three  or 
four  days  at  this  place.  Rather  than  do  that  I  de- 
termined to  follow  the  first  Kentucky  boat  that 
should  pass,  as  it  was  but  thirty -three  miles  to 
Little  Prairie,  where  we  were  assured  we  could 
obtain  a  pilot.  A  few  minutes  before  we  started, 
a  Chickasaw  Indian  came  on  board  and  requested 
a  passage  as  far  as  the  Chickasaw  Blufts.  The 
Frenchman  who  brought  him  on  board  informed 
us,  that  he  was  one  of  a  small  party  whom  we  had 
passed  higher  up  the  river,  and  expected  to  find 
several  families  of  his  nation  at  the  Bluffs,  who 
were  about  to  join  the  party  at  Riviere  Blanch. 
The  other  did  not  understand  English,  or  care- 
fully concealed  his  knowledge  from  us,  as  we 
v/ere  unable  to  learn  any  thing  from  him.  This 
Indian  was  a  stout,  hearty,  athletic  looking  fellow ; 
yet  I  was  surprised  to  find  his  hands  so  tender  as 
they  proved  to  be.  At  one  time  we  had  great  oc- 
casion for  all  our  help  at  the  oars  to  prevent  being 
drawn  into  a  wrong  channel.  I  had  taken  hold  of 
one,  and  as  he  stood  by  signified  to  him  to  assist 
at  the  other.  When  we  had  done  rowing,  which 
was  in  about  half  an  hour,  he  came  and  showed 
me  his  hands,  which  I  found  blistered  quite  across. 
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Having  descended  thirty-three  miles  from  New 
Madrid,  and  passed  seven  islands,  we  arrived  at  a 
small  village  of  twenty  houses,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  called,  from  its  situa- 
tion on  a  natural  meadow,  Little  Prairie. 

After  landing,  I  found  we  should  not  be  able 
to  get  off  for  that  day,  as  the  pilot  whom  I  parti- 
cularly  wanted,  had  gone  a  few  miles  down  the 
river,  and  would  not  return  before  evening.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  make  the  most  ofi^ft'time  we 
should  have  to  stay,  I  gave  orders  to  have  the  boat 
completely  washed  and  rinsed  outside  and  inside, 
which  had  by  this  time  become  very  necessary, 
from  the  increased  warmth  of  the  weather.  The 
roof  was  likewise  in  a  manner  useless  for  one  of 
the  purposes  intended :  for  although  it  answered 
very  well  for  a  shade,  yet  it  had  become  so  much 
cracked  and  opened  with  the  sun,  as  to  render  our 
situation  particularly  uncomfortable  in  wet  weather. 
To  repair  it  we  could  not  obtain  the  necessary 
materials.  I  therefore  purchased  a  tolerably  large 
tent  from  one  of  the  traders,  and  after  it  was 
well  washed  and  scoured,  had  it  fitted  up  under 
the  roof  in  such  a  manner,  that  during  fine  wea- 
ther it  was  extended  along  the  roof  over  head,  and 
when  it  rained  we  had  only  to  unloose  it,  and 
stretch  it  to  its  proper  place. 

Having  waited  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  our 
pilot  arrived  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
was  ready  to  start  at  five  minutes  notice ;  but  as 
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the  boat  was  not  yet  in  order  to  receive  us,  I  de- 
ferred moving  until  morning.  One  of  our  hands 
had  been  unwell  for  two  days  previous,  and  find- 
ing himself  rather  worse,  desired  to  remain  with 
an  acquaintance  that  he  had  found  in  the  village. 
He  accordingly  was  paid  off  and  permitted  to  re- 
main; nor  did  w^e  experience  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  substitute.  I  believe  I  have  hitherto 
neglected  to  inform  you  of  the  wages  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Sp^liF^  At  St.  Genevieve,  which  I  believe <:^^?i» 
is  as  cheap\  place  as  any,  you  must  give  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month ;  but  at  this  place  I  had  to 
give  forty  for  a  common  hand,  and  sixty  to  the  pat^ 
troon.  This  is  apparently  very  high  wages ;  yet, 
when  you  reflect  th^t  most  of  them  have  to  return 
overland  through  the  wilderness,  or  engage  at  very 
low  wages  in  some  boat  ascending  the  stream,  it 
will  not  appear  so  unreasonable. 

We  found  several  of  the  Delaware,  Shawanese, 
and  Cherokee  Indians  at  this  place,  who  furnish 
the  traders  with  small  quantities  of  beaver-skins, 
and  other  furs.  Several  of  tliem  were  at  this 
time  intoxicated,  and  reeling  about  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  sight  of  our  Chickasaw  feoon  drew 
some  of  them  to  the  boat,  where  they  became 
very  noisy  and  troublesome ;  and  I  saw  plainly, 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Chickasaw,  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  visitors ;  yet  the  poor  fellow  could 
not  get  rid  of  them,  until  I  gave  him  a  bottle  of 
whiskey,  with  a  wink  to  take  them  ashore. 
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The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
having  every  thing  in  good  order,  we  set  off 
once  more  under  the  guidance  of  an  excellent 
pilot.  Having  descended  twenty-seven  miles  be- 
low Little  Prairie,  and  passed  a  number  of  low 
islands,  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  River. 
which  empties  in  from  the  Tennessee  shore,  being 
forty  or  fifty  yards  wide,  and  navigable  for  some 
considerable  distance.  Forty-four  miles  below 
this  river,  you  pass  an  island,  which,  from  the 
number  of  boats  loaded  with  flof^r  that  have 
been  wrecked  upon  it,  has  acquired  the  name  of 
t^  Flower  Island.  The  great  danger  here  seems 
to  be  from  the  current  setting  over  very  strongly 
in  a  bend  in  the  island,  which  is  so  thickly  beset 
with  planters  and  sawyers  as  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  every  boat  that  is  forced  in  among  them. 
This  is  the  fifty- sixth  island  we  have  already  pass- 
ed below  the  Missouri,  some  of  which  are  five  or 
six  miles  in  length  ;  but  as  they  are  all  low,  and 
subject  to  inundations,  they  have  never  been 
settled. 

Two  miles  below  Flower  Island,  you  pass  the 
Upper  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  which  lie  in  lat.  35.  36. 
N.  long.  89.  37.  W.  and  extend  about  one  mile 
along  the  river.  Eleven  miles  further,  you  arrive 
at  the  Second  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  which  are  of  the 
same  extent  as  the  former.  Sixteen  miles  below 
these  there  is  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  pas- 
sage called  the  Devil's  Race  Ground.    The  rapi- 
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dity  of  the  current,  together  with  the  obstruct*io« 
of  planters  and  sawyers,  render  this  passage  so 
dangerous  as  in  some  measure  to  justify  the  name 
given  it  by  the  Kentuckians.  However,  when 
there  is  no  wind  to  set  you  to  leeward,  by  prudent 
management  it  may  be  passed  in  safety. 

Ten  miles  below  this  pass,  you  perceive  the 
Third  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  extending  nearly  a  mile 
along  the  river.  These  Bluffs,  as  well  as  the  iron 
and  chalk  banks  already  mentioned,  all  lie  on  the 
left  side  of'^ie  river,  and  are  high,  yet  narrow 
commanding  ridges,  apparently  of  an  excellent 
soil,  but  entirely  uninhabited.  They  endrabrupdy 
on  the  river.  They  are  all  handsome,  level  tracts, 
when  viewed  from  the  summit,  expanding  as  they 
advance  back  into  the  country  ;  but  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be 
discovered.  These  elevations  or  bluffs  are  all  si- 
tuated in  the  State  of  Tennessee ;  they  are  excel- 
lent sites  for  towns,  and  no  doubt  will  be  rapidly 
improved,  when  once  the  Indian  title  is  extin- 
guished. 

About  six  miles  below  the  Third  Bluffs,  the 
river  begins  to  turn  to  the  left,  and  continues  so 
to  do,  until  it  has  formed  one  of  the  greatest 
bends  we  have  yet  met  with.  Twenty- six  miles 
below  the  bend  we  passed  a  small  stream  which 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  left  bank  r  this 
is  called  Wolf  River,  and  is  not  navigable.  One 
mile  below  this  river  you  pass  Fort  Pickering, 
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where  a  small  garrison  is  still  kept,  and  there  are 
in  its  vicinity  about  twelve  houses,  which  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  little  town.  The  opposite 
side  of  the  river  has  likewise  eight  or  ten  scattered 
settlements.  The  banks  are  only  of  the  ordinary 
height,  while  the  opposite  ones  tower  sixty  feet 
above  the  greatest  rise  of  the  river.  These  bluifs 
lie  in  lat.  35.  1.  N.  long.  89.  54.  W. 

This  situation  is  better  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  and  used  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  a  Spanish  garrison.  About  two  miles 
below  Fort  Pickering  you  pass  Fort  Pike,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Bluff.  We  landed  our  Chicka- 
saw Indian  at  this  place,  who  during  the  whole  of 
his  passage  behaved  with  a  great  deal  of  propriety, 
never  even  asking  for  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink, 
but  accepting  readily  whatever  was  offered  to 
him. 

The  Mississippi  frequently  rises  to  a  height  of 
forty  feet ;  and  where  the  banks  are  of  any  extraor- 
dinary elevation,  the  difficulty  of  ascending  tlieir 
slippery  sides,  particularly  when  the  water  is  low, 
is  proportionably  great ;  and  this  is  the  case  with 
all  the  bluffs,  or  head  lands,  we  have  yet  passed. 

These  Bluffs  occupy  a  front  of  about  ten  miles 
on  the  river,  and  is  another  of  the  few  situations 
found  on  the  Mississipi,  on  which  any  thing  like 
a  large  and  pennanent  town  m:iy  be  built:  as  there 
is  no  danger  of  its  being  washed  away  like  the 
other  parts  of  the  bank.     The  distance  of  this 
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place  from  the  Missouri  is  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  miles,  and  from  Little  Prairie  one 
hundred  and  forty ;  in  which  latter  distance  you 
do  not  meet  with  any  settlements.  Some  small 
crops  of  cotton,  exclusive  of  their  necessary  pro- 
visions, are  the  only  articles  raised  in  this  country. 
The  soil  is  of  an  excellent  quality  ;  and  although 
their  cotton  is  far  from  being  of  the  best,  yet  it 
is  evidently  superior  to  that  of  New  Madrid. 


Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XXVIL 

Natchez,  Mississippi  Territory^ 

Aprils,  1808. 


Dear  Friend, 

SHORTLY  after  leaving  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
you  pass  the  boundary  line  between  the  States  of 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,  or,  as  it  is  now  called^ 
the  Mississippi  Territory.  You  likewise  pass  an 
island  about  four  miles  in  length,  the  head  of 
which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  whence  it  is 
said  a  chain  of  rocks  may  be  seen,  when  the  wa- 
ter is  low,  extending  quite  to  the  left  shore,  which 
probably  is  the  remaining  foundation  of  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Bluffs. 

About  twenty  miles  below  the  Fort,  we  over- 
took a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Kentuckians,  with  whom 
we  had  made  a  harbour  some  distance  above  New 
Madrid.  These  had  passed  us  while  we  were  de- 
layed at  Little  Prairie  in  obtaining  a  pilot ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  skill  of  our  pilot  in 
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taking  advantage  of  all  the  short  cuts  through  the 
islands,  we  had  now  retrieved  our  lost  time.  We 
had  floated  in  company  for  about  twelve  miles, 
when  we  discovered  two  boats  ahead,  apparently 
in  distress ;  nor  was  it  long  before  v/e  were  satis- 
fied that  our  conjectures  were  true,  as  we  could 
plainly  distinguish  persons  walking  around  them. 
Shortly  after  we  perceived  their  small  boat  making 
towards  us,  and  upon  their  coming  up  they  in= 
formed  us,  that  three  days  before  they  had  been 
carried  on  a  sand-bar  at  the  head  of  an  island;  that 
the  water  had  already  fallen  so  far  as  to  leave  their 
boats  almost  on  dry  ground  ;  and  that,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  launch  them,  they  had  un- 
loaded, and  cut  a  number  of  rollers  in  order  to  be 
ready  whenever  they  could  procure  assistance^ 
As  my  boat  was  the  first  that  was  boarded,  I  could 
not  think  of  denying  them  our  aid,  and  therefore 
requested  the  pilot  to  land,  in  order  that  as  many 
as  were  willing  might  go  to  assist  them.  They 
likewise  met  with  a  ready  acquiescence  from  all 
the  other  boats,  and  in  a  short  time  we  all  landed 
on  the  left  shore.  Our  fleet  now  consisted  of  eight 
sail,  or  rather  floats,  most  of  them  carrying  a  large 
and  small  canoe,  in  which  the  respective  crews 
crossed  over,  to  the  numLer  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons. 

Picvious  to  this  I  had  had  a  few  slight  attacks 
of  an  intermuient  fever ;   and  as  I  was  dien  under 
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a  regimen,  I  did  not  feel  well  enough  to  un- 
dergo any  violent  exertions.  I  therefore  con- 
cluded to  remain  behind  and  embrace  the  op- 
portunity of  a  few  hours  of  undisturbed  quiet  to 
take  up  my  pen.  1  had  been  about  two  hours  en- 
gaged thus  when  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  a 
"  halloa,"  and  looking  round,  found  three  more 
boats  just  abreast  of  me  descending  the  river.  ,1 
acquainted  them  with  the  cause  of  our  delay,  which 
they  no  sooner  heard,  than  they  mechanically  pulled 
in  for  the  shore,  without  waiting  for  any  orders 
from  the  master;  and  after  securing  their  boats 
they  sent  off  three  canoes,  with  nine  additional 
hands,  to  assist  the  others. 

Although  I  felt  a  little  displeased  at  first  for 
being  disturbed,  yet  their  innate  good-will,  in 
being  ready  to  render  assistance  unasked,  made 
me  ample  amends ;  and  when  they  informed  me 
they  were  all  from  Kentucky,  I  was  confirmed  in 
the  good  opinion  I  had  formed,  that  the  Kentucky 
i^^Se^M^  oiiiitorgin  general,  although  a  rough,  yet  are  a  more 
amiable  class  of  citizens,  than  they  have  been  re- 
presented to  be. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  hands 
who  went  off  at  ten  in  the  morning  returned,  after 
having  launched  the  boats,  which  they  eflected  with 
great  difficulty,  notwithstanding  their  numbers. 
The  owners  were  then  busy  in  reloading  their  car- 
goes. They  appeared  to  be  perfect  strangers  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  not  havini^  a  single 
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soul  on  board  who  had  ever  descended  the  Ohio 
before.  They  requested  that  we  would  wait  for 
them  at  Council  Island,  which  was  about  ten 
miles  distant,  and  as  far  as  we  could  go  that  after- 
noon, in  order  that  they  might  have  the  advantage 
of  our  company  for  their  better  guidance.  After 
promising  to  comply  with  their  request,  we  got 
under  way,  and  by  sunset  arrived  at  the  before- 
mentioned  island,  which  is  about  four  miles  long,  but 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  except,  as  is  said, 
having  formerly  been  the  council  seat  of  the  con- 
ferences between  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes 
of  Indians,  Some  short  time  after  dark  we  heard 
the  heavy  sounding  strokes  of  oars,  by  which  we 
discovered  that  the  other  boats  were  coming;  who, 
it  seems,  rather  than  lose  our  company,  ran  ano- 
ther risk  of  being  wrecked  in  proceeding  after 
dark..  However,  we  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  them  safely  moored  among  the  rest  of  the 
fleet. 

From  Council  Island  you  descend  thirty-two 
miles  without  meeting  with  any  thing  worthy  of 
notice.  You  then  pass  the  river  St,  Francis,  which 
empties  in  from  the  right  bank.  It  is  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  said  to  be  na- 
vigable for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles.  Some 
of  the  head  branches  of  this  river  approach  very 
near  to  the  Mines  of  St.  Genevieve.  We  saw 
two  loaded  boats  lying  at  the  mouth,  apparently 
intending  to  ascend  the  river,  but  we  were  too  far 
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distant  to  have  any  communication  with  them.  It 
lies  in  lat.  34.  44.  N.  long.  90.  29.  W. 

Five  miles  below  the  St.  Francis,  you  pass  a 
few  small  scattered  improvements,  made  upon  a 
natural  prairie ;  where,  finding  the  land  ready  clear- 
ed, a  few  settlers,  without  any  title  or  claim,  have 
taken  possession.  Most  of  these  people  have  come 
here  since  the  cession  of  this  country  to  the  United 
States,  expecting,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case, 
to  receive  some  encouragement  from  the  govern- 
ment. I  trust  they  will  not  be  disappointed  ;  and 
that  our  national  legislature  will  be  generous 
enough  to  these  poor  objects  to  grant  them  what 
their  dangerous  and  exposed  situation  surely  has 
entitled  them  to  receive  ;  either  a  free  gift  or  a 
pre-emption  right  to  their  hard  and  well-earned 
improvements. 

I  took  the  small  skiff,  and  landed  at  this  settle- 
ment. My  stay,  however,  was  so  short,  that  I 
only  had  an  opportunity  of  picking  up  a  few  sam- 
ples of  cotton,  which  the  women  were  spinning. 
I  did  not  think  it  equal  to  the  last  I  had  seen  at 
the  Bluffs.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  swamps  in  their  rear,  they  informed 
me  it  was  no  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
Although  I  spent  but  ten  minutes  on  shore,  yet  it 
was  nearly  an  hour  before  I  could  overtake  the 
boat ;  during  which  time  I  passed  two  canoes 
with  four  Indians.  As  neither  of  them  seemed  to 
understand  me,  I  did  not  learn  to  what  tribe  thev 
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belonged,  but  from  their  thick  flat  heads,  our  pat- 
troon  pronounced  them  Choctaws.  I  saw  a  cat- 
fish in  one  of  their  canoes  as  I  passed  them,  which 
I  supposed  must  have  weighed  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  we  met  with 
nothing  worthy  of  notice,  till  towards  sunset,  when 
we  were  crossed  by  innumerable  flocks  of  pigeons, 
which  passed  so  near  us  that  we  were  able  to  dis- 
tinguish their  eyes.  We  had  fine  sport  for  about 
an  hour ;  but  although  well  provided  with  pigeon- 
shot,  we  could  not  kill  more  than  one  or  two  at  a 
time.  Every  one  thought  the  guns  were  spelled 
or  bewitched,  as  each  of  us  had  frequently  shot  five 
and  six  ducks  at  a  time,  and  I  had  even  brought 
down  fourteen  pigeons  from  a  tree  at  a  single  shot. 
I  attributed  it  to  the  nearness  of  the  object,  which 
prevented  the  shot  from  being  sufficiently  scat- 
tered j  and  in  order  to  convince  them,  I  took  a 
pair  of  pistols,  and  put  thirty  or  forty  shot  over 
the  ball,  with  which  I  brought  down  two  at  the 
first  shot ;  but  after  charging  it  with  an  ordinary 
load,  it  was  easy  to  kill  from  three  to  seven  at 
^very  fire. 

On  the  same  evening,  after  we  had  encamped 
on  the  Mississippi  Territory  side,  we  discovered 
a  large  French  barge,  the  crew  of  which  had  light- 
ed up  fires  directly  opposite  to  us,  and  appeared 
to  have  come  from  New- Orleans.    Several  of  our 
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hands  wished  to  go  to  her,  expecting  to  meet 
with  some  of  their  acquaintance.     I  accordingly 
took  two  in  the  small  skiff,  and  crossed  over.  We 
found    they    were    forty-eight    days    from    New- 
Orleans,   bound  to  Sti  Louis,    and  loaded    with 
West- India  goods.    They  informed  us,  that  it  was 
very  healthy  at  New- Orleans  ;  that  before  this  time 
\<^ar  had  been  declared  against  England,  as  it  was 
expected  every  day  before  they  sailed ;   and  that 
the  Balize  was  blockaded  by  two  English  frigates, 
who  took  every  thing  going  out  or  coming  in. 
This  news  did  not  at  all  accord  with  my  wishes 
at  the  moment ;   for  although  I  had  no  objection 
to  contribute  my  mite,  either  by  land  or  water, 
"  whene'er  my  country's  good  required  it,"   yet 
I  must  confess  I  really  wished  the  report  should 
prove  unfounded ;   for  if  true  it  would  leave  me: 
the  choice  of  two  alternatives ;   either  to  pass  the 
Balize  at  the  risk  of  being  taken  and  sent  to  Ja- 
maica, when  I  wished  to  be  at  New- York  ;   or, 
what  was  almost  as  dreadful,  to  ride  on  horseback 
a  distance  of  nearly  seventeen  hundred  miles,  and 
the  greater  part  through  a  dreary  wilderness.  The 
latter  part  of  the  oljjection  has  but  little  weight 
with  me  now,  as  I  have  become  natur-ilized  to 
every  inconvenience  of  that  kind  ;    but  the  idea  of 
such  a  journey  by  land  makes  me  indeed  shudder, 
for  you  know  I  have  always  had  a  natural  anti- 
pa  thy  to  any  thing  longer  than  a  twelve  hour's 
connection  with  a  saddle. 
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Having  collected  all  the  information  we  could, 
together  with  three  quarters  of  an  old  newspaper, 
we  took  our  leave,  #not  forgetting  a  few  compli- 
ments to  our  friends  astern.  After  getting  on  board 
our  vessel,  I  found  supper  just  ready,  but  was  too 
impatient  to  look  over  my  piece  of  newspaper  to 
partake  of  it  at  that  moment ;  and  I  felt  a  consi- 
derable elevation  of  spirits  on  reading  the  follow- 
ing article  under  the  head  of  marine  intelligence : 
"  The  brig  Traveller,  from  New- York,  and  the 
schooner  Two  Brothers,  from  Philadelphia,  both 
entered  the  Balize  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The 
report  of  a  blockade  by  an  English  frigate,  is  en- 
tirely without  foundation." 

About  twenty  miles  below  this  encampment, 
our  pilot,  who  was  a  Frenchman,  and  did  not  seem 
to  relish  so  large  a  company  as  our  fleet  consisted 
of,  purposely  worked  his  vessel  in  with  the  right 
shore,  while  the  remainder  kept  the  mid-channel. 
The  consequence  of  this  manoeuvre  was,  that, 
while  they  were  carried  by  the  current  around  the 
long  turns  of  four  islands  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
we  slipped  into  a  narrow  channel  about  three  miles 
through,  whereby  we  gained  an  advance  of  seven 
miles.  We  next  drifted  twenty-six  miles  without 
meeting  with  any  thing  worthy  of  observation 
until  we  discovered  a  Bayou  or  outlet  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  left  shore,  through  which  the  water 
rushed  from  the  river  with  considerable  rapidity. 
We  were  sufficiently  far  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
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its  vortex ;  yet  some  large  trees  that  floated  be- 
tween us  and  the  shore,  were  drawn  into  that 
channel. 

These  Bayous  are  places  where  the  river  has 
broken  through  the  main  banks,  (which  are  al- 
ways highest  on  the  edge,  and  descending  thence 
into  the  back  swamps,)  and  when  high,  rushes  out 
with  great  violence,  continuing  so  to  do  until  the 
river  has  subsided  below  the  bed  of  the  new-made 
channel.  Our  pilot  pointed  out  a  stream  about 
half  a  mile  lower  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  as  it 
had  no  name,  and  was  besides  so  small  that  I  could 
hardly  perceive  it,  it  is  not  worth  mentioning. 
About  half  a  mile  below  this  stream,  we  disco- 
vered a  singular  piece  of  low  ground,  which  was 
covered  with  a  late  growth  of  the  willow  and  cot- 
ton tree,  while  on  each  side  it  was  surrounded  by 
the  large  growth  of  the  adjacent  countr}^  Upon 
inquiry  we  learned,  that  this  had  been  the  former 
bed  of  the  river ;  but  from  some  change  in  the 
current  an  eddy  was  formed  at  this  spot,  whicJi 
soon  collected  large  quantities  of  drift-wood,  and 
at  length  effectually  dammed  out  the  water, 
while  the  river  opened  another  channel  to  the 
right. 

Six  miles  below  the  old  channel,  you  perceive 
White  River  coming  in  from  the  right.  This 
stream  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  for  upwards  of  one 
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hundred  miles.  Four  or  five  miles  up  this  river 
there  is  said  to  be  a  natural  navigable  canal,  which 
communicates  with  the  Arkansas,  and  falls  into 
that  river  about  twenty-two  miles  above  its  mouth. 
Those  navigators  who  are  bound  to  the  Osark 
village,  a  settlement  of  French  and  Indians,  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  generally  take 
this  route,  as  being  much  nearer  than  to  ascend 
the  Arkansas. 

Twenty -two  miles  below  White  River,  you  ar- 
rive at  the  Arkansas,  a  large  stream  i  ising  in  the 
Province  of  Mexico,  navigable  for  three  or  four 
hundred  miles,  and  discharging  itself  from  the 
right  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  country  through 
which  it  flows  is  described  as  being  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  fruitful  to  the  westward  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  one  of  its  branches  is  said  almost 
to  interlock  with  a  branch  of  the  Osage  River, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Missouri.  The 
mouth  of  this  river  lies  in  lat.  34.  1.  N.  long. 
91.  4.  W. 

The  Osark  or  Arkansas  Indians  inhabit  the 
banks  of  this  and  White  River ;  but  as  there  were 
no  settlements  near  the  mouth,  we  lost  no  time 
by  landing.  Between  the  two,  however,  we  were 
boarded  by  several  canoes  belonging  to  this  tribe. 
These  Indians  were  entirely  naked,  except  a  small 
breech-cloth  as  wide  as  your  hand,  and  appeared 
much  more  regular  and  delicately  formed  than 
anv  of  the  tribes  I  had  hitherto  seen.    They  never 
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offered  to  come  on  board  until  requested ;  nor  did 
they  then  waii;  for  a  second  invitation ;  for  no 
sooner  did  one  jump  on  board  than  all  the  rest 
immediately  followed.  I  was  very  attentive  to  the 
motions  of  a  fine  boy  about  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  who  with  his  knife  was  dressing'  a  bow  and 
arrows,  when,  by  some  sudden  motion  of  the  ca- 
noe he  dropped  his  knife  in  the  river,  and  at  the 
same  moment  was  in  after  it.  To  my  surprise  fee 
made  out  to  recover  it  before  it  probably  had 
descended  two  fathoms.  As  these  people  always 
expect  to  be  treated  when  asked  into  a  boat,  I  did 
not  forget  that  ceremony,  and  after  giving  them  a 
dram  of  whiskey,  thv  y  departed  well  pleased. 
'  The  Arkansas  River,  which  is  six  hundred  and 
four  miles  from  the  Missouri,  is  remarkable  for 
being  the  first  place,  where,  I  think,  Ferdinand 
de  Soto,  after  travelling  through  the  wilds  of 
the  Floridas,  came  upon  the  Mississippi,  nearly 
(^  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  likewise  seems 
to  be  a  dividing  line  between  the  upper  and 
lower  climates ;  as  the  alligator  is  seldom  seen 
higher  up  than  this  river,  and  at  no  time  nu- 
merous. The  Arkansas  is  also  remarkable  for 
being  a  kind  of  boundary  line  to  the  growth  of 
the  cypress ;  for  although  above  this  you  occa- 
sionally meet  with  it,  yet  below,  it  soon  be- 
comes the  principal  tree  of  the  forests.  It  may 
further  be  noted  for  another  distinction  :    we  sel- 
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dom  missed  a  day  on  which  we  did  not  shoot  one 
or  two  wild  turkeys  above,  but  after  passing  be- 
low, I  do  not  recollect  ever  hearing  or  seeing  any. 
There  is  a  characteristic  of  this  river  still  to  be 
mentioned.  The  foliage  and  drapery  of  the  trees 
on  its  shores  begin  to  present  a  new  and  interest- 
ing appearance,  being  curiously  ornamented  and 
festooned  with  a  grayish  vegetable  moss,  which 
attaches  itself  to  them,  and  covers  their  branches 
in  large  and  long  clusters,  strongly  resembling 
bunches  of  horse-hair.  This  adheres  very  lightly 
together,  and,  containing  its  vegetative  principle 
in  every  part  alike,  is  scattered  by  the  winds  in 
fragments  from  tree  to  tree,  where  it  again  vege- 
tates, and  is  again  dispersed,  as  before.  This  singu- 
lar and  equally  useful  flying  vegetable,  is  known  in 
this  country  by  the  namt  of  the  Spanish  beard,  and 
when  prepared  and  cured  makes  cheap  mattresses, 
equally  pleasant  and  elastic  with  those  made  from 
horse-hair.  I  am  told  it  is  already  ki  considerable 
use  for  that  purpose  both  at  Natchez  and  New- 
Orleans. 

From  the  Arkansas  you  descend  about  twenty- 
five  miles  without  meeting  with  any  thing  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  notice,  except  another  small 
stream  on  the  right  hand  side,  for  which  I  could 
not  learn  any  name.  You  then  descend  twenty- 
five  miles  more,  when  you  pass  a  small  outlet  on 
the  same  side,  where  we  were  under  the  necessity 
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of  landing  on  account  of  the  wind,  which  was  very- 
high.  After  it  became  dark,  and  we  had  lighted 
up  our  fires,  we  heard  the  heavy  sounding  strokes 
of  oars,  and  shortly  after  were  hailed  by  some 
boats,  to  know  whether  they  might  land  in  safety. 
We  informed  them  of  the  outlet  below  us,  but 
they,  either  not  understanding  us,  or  being  fearful 
of  greater  dangers,  pulled  in  for  the  shore,  and 
were  drawn  into  the  outlet,  which  they  descended 
thirty  or  forty  yards  before  they  could  secure  a 
fast  to  the  shore.  We  found  they  were  three  boats 
in  company,  from  Pittsburgh,  loaded  with  flower, 
whiskey,  and  pork.  The  next  morning  we  were 
detained  five  hours  in  assisting  to  extricate  them 
from  their  difficulties,  in  which  we  succeeded,  as 
the  outlet  was  one  of  the  smallest,  with  no  great 
draught  of  water  through  it.  From  the  outlet  it  is 
fifty -eight  miles  to  a  place  called  the  Grand  Lake, 
a  name  given  to  part  of  an  old  bed  of  the  river, 
which  evidently  flowed  through  this  lake  in  ano- 
ther channel,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  difference  in 
the  growth  of  the  trees  around  its  margin.  There 
are  many  instances  of  this  kind  to  be  met  with 
along  the  Mississippi,  and  in  one  or  two  places 
you  may  distinguish  small  tracts  of  land,  with  tall 
and  aged  trees,  that  ha- e  formerly  been  islands, 
but  are  now  surrounded  with  a  younger  growth  of 
willow  and  cotton  trees.  Eighteen  miles  below 
Grand  Lake  you  enter  a  part  of  the  river,  where 
there  is  a  singular  prospect,  as  at  this  place  you  have 
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a  view  of  the  river  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  ahead, 
whereas  before  this  the  sudden  bends  of  the  river 
have  always  confined  your  vision  to  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  miles  only. 

About  twenty-two  miles  below  this  Long  Reach, 
as  it  is  called,  we  spoke  two  barges  loaded  with 
West- India  goods.  They  were  thirty-one  days 
from  New- Orleans,  and  bound,  the  one  to  Louis- 
ville, and  the  other  to  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio, 
They  confirmed  the  report  of  the  probability  of 
immediate  rupture  with  Great-Britain,  but  that 
no  English  men  of  war  had  been  seen  off  the  Ba- 
lize.  They  likewise  informed  us  they  had  passed 
on  that  day  twenty-three  Kentucky  and  New- 
Orleans  boats,  some  of  whom  were  but  a  few  miles 
ahead.  The  next  day  we  drifted  thirty  miles  with- 
out passing  any  thing  worth  notice,  until  evening, 
when  we  fell  in  company  with  five  Kentuckymen 
loaded  with  horses  and  tobacco.  They  were  all 
encamped  for  the  night ;  but  as  our  pilot  did  not 
approve  of  the  situation,  we  dropped  down  a 
mile  or  two  below  them,  to  a  place  called  Wolf 
Island.  About  eighteen  miles  from  Wolf  Island, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  you  perceive  another 
old  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  which  may  be 
traced  to  where  it  apparently  had  crossed  the  bed 
of  the  Yazoo  River,  b^ng  the  site  of  the  ancient 
junction  of  the  two  rivers.  Seven  miles  below  the 
old  channel  you  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  famous 
Yazoo,  a  large  stream  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
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yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.  It  rises  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  (formerly  the  State  of  Georgia,) 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Tombigbee  rivers, 
and  its  borders  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Chicka- 
saw and  Choctaw  tribes  of  Indians.  This  river 
passes  through  large  and  extensive  tracts  of  valu- 
able land,  the  illegal  sales  of  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  famous  "  Yazoo  Claims,"  which  have  here- 
tofore exci^icd  so  much  of  the  public  attention 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  mouth  of  this 
river  lies  in  lat.  32.  26.  N.  long.  90.  52.  W. 

Immediately  opposite  the  mouth  of  Yazoo  Ri- 
ver, on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi,  are  two  very 
strong  eddies,  which  it  is  necessary  to  avoid,  as 
fhey  will  twist  and  whirl  a  boat  around  like  a  top. 
Although  it  requires  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  to 
Work  out  of  them,  yet  there  is  no  other  danger  to 
be  apprehended  than  that  of  delay.  The  eddy 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  river  is  most  to  be 
avoided,  as  being  of  much  larger  extent  than  the 
other. 

Twelve  miles  below  the  Y  zoo  River,  you  ar- 
rive at  the  Walnut  Hills,  or  Fort  M'Hcnry,  which 
is  situated  on  an  eminence.  These  hills  are  the 
finest  situation  for  a  town  I  have  yet  seen  on  the 
Mississippi.  They  are  of  an  eligible  height,  the 
ascent  eas) ,  the  soil  luxuriant,  and  the  climate  the 
most  temperate  on  \h  rive, ,  !)e'.  <;  siuated  in  about 
lai.    32.   15.  N.      Were   I  inclined  to  settle  on 
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the  Mississippi,  here  would  I  fix  my  abode ;   far 
although  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  whole,   I  should 
rest  satisfied  with  this  charming  situation.     It  is  a 
little  surprising,   however,  that  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages the    settlement  contains   no  more  than 
eight  plantations.    The  planters  appear  to  be  in 
very  easy  circumstances.    Their  chief  article  of 
culture  is  cotton,  which  is  of  a  far  better  quality 
than  any  I  have  seen  on  this  river.     The  men 
generally  had  a  sickly  appearance,  but  the  women 
and  girls  looked  fresh  and  sprightly.    From  their 
own  account,  however,  they  considered  the  situa- 
tion as  unhealthy.    If  tliis  is  the  case,   it  is  my 
opinion  there  cannot  be  a  spot  on  the  whole  Mis- 
sissippi (below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio)  fit  for  the 
residence  of  man.     The  fort,  which  was  garrison- 
ed and  kept  in  repair  under  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, has,  since  the  cession  of  the  province  to  the 
United  States,  been  entirely  evacuated  as  useless. 
This  eminence  has  taken  its  name  from  the  quality 
of  the  timber  which  formerly  covered  its  sides ; 
and  although   it   has  a  charming  brook  of  clear 
transparent  water  which  empties  into  the  river,  yet 
it  is  so  brackish  that  no  use  can  be  made  of  it. 

Twenty-five  miles  below  the  Walnut  Hills  you 
pass  a  new  settlement  called  Palmyra,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  although  somewhat 
scattered,  contains  fifteen  houses.  The  inhabitants 
confine  themselves  chiefiy  to  raisii^g  cotton,  which 
is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  such  provisions  as 
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are  necessary  for  their  own  consumption.  Twenty- 
seven  miles  below  Palmyra  is  Big  Black,  or 
Little  Yazoo  River,  a  considerable  stream,  which 
enters  in  from  the  left  side,  and  rises  between  the 
Yazoo  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  but  is  navigable 
only  when  the  waters  are  high.  One  mile  below 
the  mouth  of  this  river  you  pass  through  the  Grand 
Gulf,  which  is  nothing  more  than  two  considera- 
ble eddies  on  each  side  of  the  river,  occasioned  by 
its  taking  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resistance  of  a  high  rocky  shore 
against  the  current.  These  eddies  are  strong  and 
troublesome  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  that  on 
the  left  is  the  largest,  and  requires  some  care  to 
keep  out  of  it.  If,  however,  you  should  happen  to 
be  drawn  in,  you  have  nothing  more  to  dread  than 
the  loss  of  a  few  hours  time  before  you  can  extri- 
cate yourself.  I  had  heard  some  dreadful  accounts 
respecting  the  passage  of  this  gulf,  but  as  our  pilot 
assured  me,  so  I  found  them  all  false.  I  took  the 
small  skiff,  and  crossed  the  eddies  in  every  di- 
rection, yet  incurred  no  other  danger  than  may 
be  met  with  in  any  mill-pond.  Ten  miles  below 
the  Grand  Gulf  is  Bayou  Pierre,  a  small  navi- 
gable stream  which  puts  in  from  the  left  side, 
and  where  you  perceive  some  considerable  im- 
provements* Ten  miles  lower  you  pass  the  Petit 
Gulf;  a  place  not  unlike  to  th»  Grand  Gulf,  and 
c2faused  by  a  similar  resistance  of  certain  high  hills 
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upon  the  course  of  the  current,  which  is  here  sud- 
denly forced  to  the  right.  Here  you  find  two  other 
eddies,  which,  although  not  so  large  as  the  last,  yet 
are  equally  troublesome. 

Twenty-three  miles  below  this  last  gulf,  you 
pass  Coles  Creek,  another  small  boatable  stream, 
which  comes  in  from  the  left  shore.  After  leaving 
the  Grand  Gulf,  the  face  of  the  country  begins 
to  improve  very  rapidly.  The  imriiense  tracts  of 
wilderness  on  each  side  of  the  river  which  tire 
and  fatigue  the  eye,  are  here  interspersed  with  a 
number  of  plantations ;  and  during  the  last  thirty 
miles  we  had  constantly  some  improvements  in 
sight.  From  Coles  Creek  you  descend  ten  miles 
to  another  small  stream,  the  name  of  which  I  have 
forgotten ;  from  whence  twenty -four  miles  more 
will  bring  you  to  the  city  of  Natchez,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri ;  during  which  you 
pass  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  uninhabited 
islands. 

I  have  frequently  heard  it  remarked  by  fo- 
reigners, that  the  woods  of  the  United  States  were 
unlike  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  inasmuch 
as  they  never  offered  the  cheering  voice  of  the 
feathered  songster,  so  common  in  other  countries. 
I  cannot  say  how  far  the  assertion  is  correct,  as  it 
respects  the  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  I  always  found  amusement  from  the  notes  of 
the  little  warblers,  during  my  travels  throughout 
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my  o\Mi  country,  from  Maine  to  Georgia  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  irom  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  interior.  I  must,  however,  con-\^ 
fess,  that  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi  in  this 
respect  exceed  all  other  parts  of  our  country. 
About  half  an  hour  after  day-light  the  wakeful 
martin  (who  winters  in  this  coimtry,)  gives  timely 
notice  of  the  rising  sun ;  and  at  the  moment  the 
gilded  foliage  of  the  lofty  trees  acknowledges  his 
appearance,  the  whole  feathered  creation,  as  if  with 
one  accord,  pour  forth  their  gratitude  in  one  ge- 
neral hymn.  The  woods  on  both  sides  of  the  ri- 
ver, ever  since  we  passed  the  Arkansas,  appeared 
to  be  literally  alive  with  its  numerous  feathered 
inhabitants ;  and  although  we  generally  kept  the 
middle  of  the  river,  which  is  one  mile  in  breadth, 
yet  we  could  hear  the  general  chorus  much  better 
than  on  shore.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
heard  any  thing  to  equal  this  charming  natural 
concert. 

Yours, 
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LETTER  XXVIII^ 


Baton  Rouge^  West  Florida^ 

April  13,  1808, 


Dear  Friend, 


ALTHOUGH  I  intended  to  call  at  this  place 
^'  en  passant,"  as  being  the  first  fortified  Spanish 
post  I  had  met  with  on  my  travels,  yet  my  anxiety 
to  return  to  New-York  would  hardly  have  allowed 
me  time  to  forward  this  letter,  had  not  the  wea- 
ther, which  detained  us  here  for  twenty-four  hours, 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  remember  my  promise 
to  you. 

My  last  contained  a  detail  of  my  voyage  down 
to  the  city  of  Natchez,  of  which  place  no  doubt 
you  will  expect  a  particular  description. 

The  city  of  Natchez,  which  has  been  erected 
a.  port  of  entry,  lies  in  lat.  31.  32.  N.  long. 
91.  15.  W,  and  is  situated  on  a  most  beautiful 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Im- 
mediately adjoining  the  river  there  is  a  lower  bank, 
which  appears  to  be  upon  the  same  level  with  the 
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opposite  shore ;  the  whole  extent  of  which,  for 
nearly  a  mile,  is  lined  with  boats,  intended  either 
for  this  market  or  that  of  New- Orleans. 

From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  this 
city  contains  nearly  three  hundred  houses,  and 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  including  all  co- 
lours. There  are  several  extensive  mercantile 
houses  established  here,  and  one  at  least  which  im- 
ports goods  directly  from  England.  There  are 
two  printing-offices,  and  consequently  two  news- 
papers, which  are  published  vveekly.  The  build- 
ings in  general  are  neat,  yet  I  found  none  within 
the  town  that  can  be  considered  as  elegant.  The 
principal  hotels  are  upon  a  genteel  establishment, 
yet  not  in  a  style  corresponding  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  place  for  luxury:  but  to  a  Mississippi 
Mj^,  who  like  an  alligator  may  be  said  to  have 
hved  in  mud  while  upon  the  river,  they  afford  no 
trifling  luxury. 

The  streets  of  Natchez  are  not  paved,  nor  have 
they  even  the  convenience  of  a  paved  side  walk ; 
consequently  in  wet  weather  it  must  be  disa- 
greeable walking.  As  the  city,  however,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  the  hills,  (which  have  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Walnut  Hills  already 
described)  the  water  from  rains  passes  off  very 
readily,  and  a  bright  sun  in  a  few  hours  absorbs 
the  remaining  moisture. 

My  stay  at  Natchez  was  but  two  days  and  two 
jiights :   of  course  you  will  not  expect  me  to  say 
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any  thing  respecting  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  the  resuh  of  my  own  observations.  Yet  as  this 
was  always  one  of  the  principal  items  in  my  cata- 
logue of  inquiries,  you  may  be  sure  I  did  not  ne- 
glect it  on  this  occasion.  "  The  ladies  in  general 
are  extremely  delicate,  which  never  fails  to  please, 
and  excite  the  warmest  sensations  in  the  beholder. 
They  are  fond  of  dancing  and  all  the  other  gay 
amusements,  and  though  chaste  as  the  virgin 
queen  before  the  Gordian  knot  is  tied,  yet  indul- 
gent as  the  Cyprian  goddess  for  ever  after."  Al- 
though this  character,  (given  me  by  a  married 
gentleman  of  the  town,)  may  be  applicable  to  a 
few,  yet  I  entertain  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the 
sex  to  make  it  general. 

The  gentlemen  pass  their  time  in  the  pursuit  of 
three  things :  all  make  love  ;  most  of  them  pk^; 
and  a  few  make  money.  With  Religion  they  hare 
nothing  to  do;  having  formed  a  treaty  with  her, 
the  principal  article  of  which  is,  "  Trouble  not  us, 
nor  will  we  trouble  you." 

From  the  eminence  on  which  the  city  stands, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  pre- 
sent level  of  the  river,  }  ou  have  a  very  pleasing 
prospect  of  the  river  both  above  and  below ;  but 
in  front  your  vision  is  lost  in  tracing  the  immense 
forests  which  cover  the  low  grounds,  extending 
in  one  uniform  horizontal  line  before  you.  One 
evening,  as  I  was  enjoying  the  cool  refreshing 
breeze  from  this  charming  situation,  I  wa:s  agree- 
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ably  surprised  with  the  sight  of  a  fleet  of  eleven 
Kentucky  boats,  which  just  came  in  sight,   and 
were  making  for  the  landing.     This  is  situated  in 
a  bend  of  the  river,  where  the  projecting  point 
above  causes  a  very   extensive  eddy  along    the 
shore  below,  and  makes   it  very  convenient  for 
a  landing-place.     The  current  of  the  river  is  so 
strong,  that  the  boatmen  always  make  a  proper 
allowance  for  the  drift  of  the  vessel  while  making 
in  for  the  shore.    But  here  the  eddy  setting  up 
with  nearly  equal  velocity,   carried  the  most  of 
them  far  above  the  town,  where  they  had  to  take 
the  channel  once  more,  before  they  could  effect  a 
landing  at  the  Levee.   The  next  thing  that  afforded 
us  amusement,  was  a  long  raft  of  boards  and  shin- 
gles,  which  was  intended  for  this  place.     The 
owners  expected  its  arrival,  and  were  on  the  Le- 
vee to  see  it  landed  in  safety,  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  would  not  be  able  to  reach  even 
the    eddy.     They  accordingly  mustered    all   the 
ropes  and  boats  which  could  be  readily  collected, 
and  while  those  on  the  raft  sent  their  boats  and 
ropes  ashore,  these  went  off  with  theirs ;   but  the 
power  of  the  raft  was  so  great,  and  the  current  so 
strong,   that  the  ropes  all  snapped  like  threads ; 
nor  were  they  able  to  make  a  landing  before  they 
had  drifted  five  miles  below  the  city. 

I  had  the  curiosity  the  next  morning  to  count 
the  number  of  boats  then  lying  along  the  Levee, 
and    found    they    amounted    to    eighty- three,    all 
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loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  upper  country  as 
far  as  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude.  When  I 
went  on  board  of  my  own  boat,  (which  was  very 
early,  and  before  the  sun  had  risen,)  I  discovered 
that  my  visit  was  as  unwelcome  as  it  was  unex- 
pected. I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  disturb  the 
morning  slumbers  of  exactly  one  quarter  of  a 
dozen  of  the  copper- coloured  votaries  of  the  Cy- 
prian queen,  who  it  seems  had  undertaken  to  en- 
liven the  idle  hours  of  our  Canadian  crew.  The 
hdies  really  seemed  ashamed ;  but  whether  from 
a  conviction  of  their  being  the  intruders,  or  con- 
sidering me  as  such,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Suffice 
it,  I  took  my  leave  until  they  had  time  to  de- 
©amp. 

Although  gambling  is  permitted  in  its  fullest 
latitude  up  on  the  hill,  yet  it  seems  they  have  a 
law  or  ordinance  which  prohibits  the  least  shadow 
of  any  thing  that  looks  like  it  below.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  republican  regulation 
put  in  force  against  a  Monongahela  boatman,  who 
having  had  some  trifling  dispute  with  a  spy  of  one 
of  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  tribunal,  offered 
to  leave  the  event  to  the  turn  of  a  dollar.  This 
the  other  objected  to ;  but  offered  to  pitch  a  dol- 
lar at  a  point,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  first. 
The  boatman  lost  his  wager  fairly  ;  but  what  was 
his  surprise  when  he  afterwards  found  himself  ar- 
rested upon  the  information  of  this  very  villain, 
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and  fined  either  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars  for 
gatnblmg  ! 

The  river  is  about  one  mile  broad  at  this  place, 
and  one  hundred  feet  deep.  From  the  brow  of 
the  hills  before  mentioned,  you  discover  small 
fleets  arriving  daily,  which  keep  up  the  hurry  and 
bustle  on  the  flats  or  Levee  below  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  you  see  detachments  continually  drop- 
ping off"  for  New- Orleans,  and  the  slaves  breaking 
up  the  hulks  of  those  that  have  discharged  their 
cargoes,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new 
comers. 

Sea  vessels  sometimes  come  up  to  this  cit}' 
against  the  stream,  although  it  is  three  hundred 
miles  above  New- Orleans  ;  but  it  is  very  seldom 
that  they  attempt  it,  as  the  sudden  and  frequent 
turns  of  the  river  render  the  fairest  wind  of  very 
little  use  for  any  fength  of  time,  as  that  which  is 
fair  for  one  turn  will  probably  be  directly  ahead 
at  the  next.  Besides,  the  time  lost  in  warping  up 
the  river,  and  around  the  bends,  is  sufficient  in 
ordinary  cases  for  a  voyage  to  Europe  and  back 
again.  In  descending  the  river  afterwards,  we  met 
a  brig  at  the  Fausse  Riviere,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  miles  above  New- Orleans,  which  was 
then  forty-two  days  from  that  city.  This  vessel 
had  part  of  her  cargo  of  slaves  on  board,  and  w^s 
bound  to  Natchez  ;  and  though  she  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  extraordinary  assistimce  from  her  slaves, 
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she  had  performed  only  one  half  of  her  voyage.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  her  whole  voyage  from  city 
to  city  took  up  more  than  eighty  days. 

The  transportation  of  produce  is  chiefly  done 
by  the  Kentucky  and  New- Orleans  boats,  which 
after  having  disposed  of  their  cargoes,  are  pur- 
chased for  a  mere  trifle,  and  reloaded  with  cot- 
ton. They  have  also  a  kind  of  barge,  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  somewhat  wider  and 
deeper  than  those  I  have  before  noticed.  These 
are  decked  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  mer- 
chandise which  they  bring  up  the  river  from  being 
injured  by  the  weather.  They  likewise  carry  a 
large  square  sail,  with  a  standing  mast,  and  are 
steered  by  a  rudder.  These  boats  ply  constantly 
between  the  two  cities,  and  as  they  are  well 
manned,  row  constantly  while  descending.  When 
ascending  they  depend  chiefly  on  a  very  long 
tow  line,  which  extends  from  the  mast  head  to  the 
shore,  where  eight  or  ten  men  drag  her  up  against 
the  stream.  They  generally  descend  this  distance 
in  one  week,  but  it  requires  more  than  two  to 
return. 

The  principal  article  of  culture  in  this  countiy 
at  present  is  cotton,  of  which  they  already  raise 
immense  quantities,  of  a  quality  ahnost  equal  to 
any  in  the  world.  They  formerly  raised  large 
crops  of  indigo  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  low 
price  of  that  article  some  years  back,  and  its  de- 
structive efiects  on  the  health  of  the  slaves,  they 
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have  generally  fallen  into  the  more  profitable  cul- 
ture of  cotton.  This  is  planted  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  February.  Their  corn  is  planted 
between  the  first  of  March  and  the  first  of  July. 
They  likewise  raise  tobacco,  rice,  Indian  corn, 
hemp,  and  flax  ;  but  these  articles  are  now  brought 
down  the  river  in  such  quantities  from  Kentucky 
and  the  upper  country,  that  they  can  purchase 
them  much  cheaper  than  they  can  raise  them,  and 
prefer  turning  their  labour  to  more  profitable 
crops. 

Improved  land  round  about  Natchez,  even  con- 
sidering its  superior  quality,  is  extravagantly  high^ 
bearing  on  an  average  the  price  of  twenty  dollars 
an  acre,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  mansion- 
house  and  improvements,  which  must  be  paid  for, 
at  a  rate  of  twenty -five  per  cent,  less  than  the  real 
value.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  planter  to 
have  a  hundred  slaves,  and  some  have  as  many  as 
three  hundred.  The  profits  of  an  able-bodied  slave^ 
may  be  safely  calculated  at  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  some  say  two  hundred,  exclusivd^tof  '^ 
maintenance.  The  price  of  prime  slaves  is  five 
hundred  dollars  each ;  and  those  possessed  of  any 
extraordinary  qualifications  will  command  from 
six  to  nine  hundred  dollars. 

They  have  peaches,  figs,  and  plums  in  great 
perfection;  but  their  apple-trees  produce  very 
little,  and  that  not  eatable.  Sour  oranges  are 
common.    The  markets  are  supplied  with  excel- 
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lent  beef,  mutton,  pork  and  poultry,  of  their  own 
raising.  The  cows  look  well,  but  the  milk  is  thin 
and  watery.  Although  the  sheep  answer  very 
well  for  the  table,  yet  I  am  credibly  informed,  that 
they  do  not  promise  much  for  the  loom,  as  those 
of  the  best  fleece  have  been  found  to  degenerate 
so  fast,  as  in  a  few  years  to  afford  only  a  scanty 
supply  of  very  indifferent  wool.  The  hogs  are 
small,  but  prolific.  I  have  heard  of  some  planters 
who  have  from  three  to  six  hundred  head  of  horn- 
ed cattle* 

Immediately  opposite  ^o  Natchez  is  a  small  set- 
tlement named  Concord,  consisting  of  a  few  scat- 
tered families,  who  raise  some  cotton,  together 
with  a  few  necessaries  of  life.  The  bank  on  which 
it  is  situated  is  subject  to  be  overflowed  by  the 
annual  inundations  of  the  river,  which  is  the  case 
with  the  whole  western  bank,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  to  this  place.  Natchez  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  subject  to  those  periodical  fevers  so 
common  upon  this  river ;  yet  from  its  height  and 
situation  it  might  be  considered  as  one  of  those 
few  exceptions  which  are  exempt  from  the  ge- 
neral evil. 

There  is  a  gang  of  idle  Choctaw,  Natchez,  and 
Muskogee  Indians,  who  stroll  about  the  city,  or 
rather  are  settled  down  on  the  Levee,  which  being"- 
the  landing-place  of  the  cargoes  of  whiskey  and 
provisions  that  continually  arrive,  has  atti-acted 
them  to  tliat  Sj3ot.    They  are  about  forty  in  num- 
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her,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age.  They  are 
p,rovicled  vvidi  a  full  band  of  music,  widi  which 
they  serenade  the  different  boats  as  they  arrive 
morning  and  evening,  or  as  often  as  they  want  a 
Uttle  money,  whiskey,  or  provisions.  You  would 
no  doubt  have  been  surprised,  if  you  had  inspect- 
ed the  band,  with  their  instruments,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  performance  ;  but  you  would  have 
been  satisfied,  after  hearing  the  music,  that  a  given 
quanthy  of  discord  may  produce  harmony.  I  must 
certainly  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  never 
was  more  agreeably  disappointed  in  my  life,  and 
the  harmony  produced  by  such  an  unpromising 
collection  of  instruments  and  performers,  exceeded 
all  my  expectations. 

As  I  was  very  particular  in  examining  the  in- 
struments used  on  this  occasion,  I  must  not  omit 
giving  you  a  description  of  them.  The  first  and 
largest  was  a  joint  of  thick  cane,  open  at  both 
ends,  which,  when  applied  to  the  mouth,  and 
sung  or  blown  through  with  a  strong  voice,  served 
as  a  bass  to  the  v/hole.  The  next  was  also  a 
joint  of  cane  with  both  ends  closed,  containing  a 
few  small  pebbles  :  this  was  used  by  shaking  it  to 
the  time  and  motion  of  the  piece.  The  third  "was 
two  separate  joints  of  cane,  each  of  which  were 
cracked  in  several  places,  and  used  by  suspending 
the  one  between  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and 
striking  the  other  upon  it  with  the  right ;  pro- 
ducing a  kind  of  rattling  jarring  sound.     The 
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fourth  was  likewise  a  joint  of  cane  open  at  one 
end,  having  a  small  slip  of  cane  inserted  directly 
across  the  aperture.  This  was  held  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction,  when  by  contracting  the  lips, 
and  blowing  or  singing  through  the  aperture  upon 
the  slip,  it  produced  a  hollow  hissing  sound.  The 
fifth  was  another  joint  of  cane  closed  at  both  ends, 
with  a  narrow  strip  out  from  end  to  end,  over 
which  was  extended  a  strong  deer  sinew ;  which 
being  set  in  vibration  by  the  thumb,  produced  a 
dull  monotonous  sound,  something  like  the  lowest 
string  of  the  African  jumbo.  The  sixth  and  last 
instrument  was  a  two  gallon  tin  kettle,  v/ith  a 
drest  buckskin  extended  over  the  mouthj  not  un- 
like a  drum,  which  it  was  intended  to  represent. 
This  was  carried  under  one  arm,  and  beat  with  a 
stick  held  in  the  hand,  producing  a  dull  sound 
like  a  drum. 

The  first  five  instruments  were  of  various  sizes, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  persons  using  them, 
those  of  the  children  being  always  the  smallest. 
Their  manner  of  performance  was  as  follows: 
Having  first  formed  their  company  under  a  tree  a 
small  distance  from  the  boats,  they  advance  sing- 
ing short  stanzas  of  "ho  ha."  When  near  the 
boats,  the  captain  or  leader  advances  before  with 
a  white  or  striped  silk  banner,  taking  long  and 
solemn  stride;,,  and  then  halting  a  moment  for  the 
rest  to  come  up.  After  reaching  the  boat  he  stands 
as  still  as  a  post,  not  moving  his  eyes^  or  any  of 
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his  limbs.  The  men  approach  next,  and  form  a 
circle  round  him  :  then  follow  the  boys ;  after 
them  the  squaws  with  the  girls  in  the  rear.  The 
music  now  becomes  slow  and  solemn  for  about 
five  minutes,  when  it  g:adual]y  increases  to  a 
brisker  motion,  during  which  you  will  first  per- 
ceive the  captain  move  his  eyes,  next  his  lips,  then 
his  head  and  hands,  and  at  last  a  very  curious  and 
pleasing  pantomimical  dance  strikes  up,  which 
continues  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
music  is  performed  in  two  parts,  being  tenor  and 
treble :  the  men  and  boys  composing  the  former, 
and  the  women  and  girls  the  latter.  The  several 
instruments  were  used  with  such  accurate  time 
and  motion,  and  so  blended  with  the  vocal  music, 
that  it  rendered  the  performance  far  superior  to  any 
thing  I  had  anticipated.  The  burthen  of  the  song 
was  the  same  throughout,  consisting  of  a  single 
stanza,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  as  follows: 
"  Ho,  hoa,  ho ;  ho,  al,  hoa ;  hoa,  ho,  ho ;  ho, 
hoa,  ho." 

In  traversing  the  city,  I  had  noticed  leopard 
skins  hanging  at  the  doors  of  several  stores,  which 
I  concluded  had  been  brought  from  the  Atlantic 
ports,  to  be  used  in  making  military  housings,  as 
I  knew  that  animal  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  our 
contineiit.  I  happened  to  mention  this  circum- 
stance to  a  number  of  gentlemen  at  the  hotel  one 
evening,  when  I  was  informed  they  were  the  skins 
of  animals  killed  in  that  country.    One  of  the  gen- 
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tlemen  told  me  that  he  had  the  skin  of  one  at 
his  house  which  had  been  killed  the  week  before, 
within  twenty  miles  of  that  city.  He  invited 
me  to  examine  it,  which  I  did  the  next  morning, 
and  found  that  it  measured  five  feet  three  inches 
in  length,  and  four  feet  in  breadth.  I  thought  it 
as  beautiful  a  spotted  tiger  or  leopard  skin  as  I  had 
ever  seen.  The  only  remarkable  difference  that  I 
could  recollect  was,  those  I  had  seen  from  Africa 
generally  had  a  darker  stripe  along  the  back  from 
the  head  to  the  tail ;  in  other  respects  they  appear- 
ed to  me  as  skins  of  the  same  kind  of  animal. 
They  are  called  the  spotted  tiger  in  this  country, 
and  although  not  numerous,  yet  of  late  years  they 
are  frequently  met  with. 

Wild  horses  are  likewise  sometimes  seen  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  It  requires  great  dexterity 
to  take  them,  but  when  once  broken  they  become 
very  useful  animals.  The  sugar-cane  is  sometimes 
planted  as  high  up  as  the  Natchez,  but  only  in 
small  patches  for  curiosity  or  medicinal  purposes, 
as  the  frosts  are  too  severe  to  insure  a  crop ;  but 
from  Point  Coupee,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
below,  the  cane  becomes  the  staple  quite  down  to 
New-Orleans.  Natchez  Heights  is  the  tenth  bluff 
or  ridge  of  the  highlands  which  you  pass  on  that 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth, 
and  the  soil  of  a  most  excellent  quality.  This 
country  likewise  exhibits  signs  of  having  formerly 
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cherished  a  population  far  exceeding  any  thing 
which  has  been  known  in  our  time.  A  considerable 
variety  of  ancient  mounds  are  found  here,  some  of 
which  are  round,  others  oval,  but  most  of  them 
square,  with  a  small  platform  on  the  top.  Some 
of  these  have  been  opened,  and  a  single  skeleton 
discovered  near  the  top.  Several  very  curious  spe- 
cimens of  their  ancient  earthen^*'are  have  likewise 
been  discovered,  with  singular  figures  and  charac- 
ters well  traced  upon  them. 

The  evening  preceding  that  of  my  departure 
from  Natchez  being  beautiful  and  bright,  I  walked 
down  to  the  Levee,  in  order  to  give  some  direc- 
tions to  my  boatmen.  In  passing  two  boats  next 
to  mine,  I  heard  some  very  warm  words ;  which 
my  men  informed  me  proceecled  from  some 
drunken  sailors,  who  had  a  dispute  respecting  a 
Choctaw  lady.  Although  I  might  fill  half  a  dozen 
pages  with  the  curious  slang  made  use  of  on  this 
occasion,  yet  I  prefer  selecting  a  few  of  the  most 
brilliant  expressions  by  way  of  sample.  One  said, 
"  I  am  a  man  ;  I  am  a  horse  ;  I  am  a  team.  I  can 
whip  any  man  in  all  Kentucky^  by  G— d."  The 
other  replied,  "  I  am  an  alligator  ;  half  man,  half 
horse  ;  can  whip  any  on  the  Mississippi  b)  G — d." 
The  first  one  again,  "  I  am  a  man ;  have  the  best 
horse,  best  dog,  best  gun,  and  handsomest  wife  in 
all  Kentucky,  by  G — d."  The  other,  "  I  am  a 
Mississippi  snapping  turtle :    have   bear's  claws^ 
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alligator's  teeth,  and  the  devil's  tail ;  can  whip  any^ 
man^  by  G — d."  This  was  too  much  for  the  first, 
and  at  it  they  went  like  two  bulls,  and  continued 
for  half  an  hour,  when  the  alligator  was  fairly  van^ 
quished  by  the  horse. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  spent  a  week 
or  two  longer  at  Natchez,  in  order  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  few  more  observations. 
From  the  little  I  did  observe,  the  inhabitants  seem- 
ed to  indulge  themselves  in  all  the  ease  and  luxury 
of  the  east,  but  whether  their  proportion  of  happi- 
ness and  contentment  is  equally  great,  I  very  much 
doubt ;  as  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  maxim 
with  me,  and  confirmed  during  my  travels  in  the 
Southern  States  and  West-Indies,  that  "  happiness^ 
can  never  exist  in  the  breast  of  that  individual 
who  lives  by  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of 
others." 

As  this  letter  has  already  exceeded  the  limits  I 
at  first  intended,  I  must  defer  the  account  of  my^ 
voyage  from  Natchez  to  this  place  till  my  next,, 
which  will  probably  be  from  New- Orleans. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 


Neiv-Orkans,  April  20,  1808. 


Dear  Friend  j 

I  HAVE  at  length  arrived  at  that  point  from 
whence  I  calculate  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  days 
may  bring  me  once  more  within  the  circle  of  my 
friends  and  acquaintance.  A  vessel  sails  from 
this  place  to-morrow  for  New- York ;  and  be- 
lieve me  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  forego  so  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity  of  taking  an  immediate 
passage  home.  Had  I  arrived  two  days  sooner,  I 
certainly  should  have  sailed  in  her ;  but  as  I  do 
not  expect  ever  to  return  to  New- Orleans,  I  have 
conquered  this  ardent  desire,  and  shall  make  my- 
self contented  for  eight  or  ten  days  to  come,  when 
I  shall  certainly  embark  in  the  first  vessel  that 
sails  either  for  New- York,  Philadelphia  or  Balti- 
more. 

As  my  last  was  ^^  holly  confined  to  a  description 
and  account  of  Natchez,  you  will  no  doubt  wish 
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to  ieam  the  remainder  of  my  voyage  from  that 
city  to  this  place. 

After  leaving  the  city  of  Natchez,  you  descend 
nineteen  miles,  and  pass  a  small  stream  called  Ca- 
tharine's Creek,  \vhich  enters  the  Mississippi  from 
a  bend  on  the  left  shore,  wl^.ere  we  encamped  for 
the  night.  While  the  hands  were  kindling  a  fire 
to  prepare  our  supper,  I  took  the  small  skiff  and 
my  gun,  and  rowed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up 
the  creek,  where  I  was  drawn  by  the  bellowing  of 
the  alligators.  I  wished  to  kill  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, In  order  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining it;  for  although  we  had  seen  numbers 
since  we  passed  the  Walnut  Hills,  yet  none  were 
sufficiently  near  for  that  j^urpose.  Several  times 
in  this  little  distance  I  thought  myself  within 
twenty  yards  of  my  object,  yet  could  not  get  sight 
of  it,  for  as  I  approached,  it  disappeared  and  was 
silent.  After  I  had  ascended  some  distance,  I  suf- 
fered the  boat  to  drift  with  the  current,  expecting^  "*■ 
as  I  now  made  no  commotion  in  the  water,  to 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  getting  a  shot.  The 
noise,  I  had  perceived,  generally  recommenced 
below  me  as  I  rowed  up.  It  was  not  long  before 
I  observed  what  I  thought  to  be  an  alligator  cross- 
ing a  shallow  swampy  place  near  the  edge  of  the 
creek.  I  fired  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  But 
guess  my  disappointment,  when  I  found  I  had  been 
pursuing  the  notes  of  bull -frogs,  instead  of  the  bel- 
lowings  of  alligators ;  and  shot  a  frog  which  every 
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hand  on  board  imagined  to  weigh  four  pounds.  I 
had  never  seen  a  bull- frog  which  weighed  more 
than  half  a  pound  ;  therefore  was  at  least  excusa- 
ble in  my  conjecture,  that  nothing  smaller  than 
an  alligator  could  emit  such  horridly  dreadful 
sounds. 

One  mile  below  Catharine's  Creek,  you  pass 
the  White  Cliffs,  another,  but  less  elevated,  of 
those  narrow  strips  of  highland  which  end  ab- 
ruptly upon  the  left  side  of  the  river.  This  is  com- 
posed of  a  whitish  clay,  and  at  a  distance  has  the 
appearance  of  the  chalk  banks  above.  Twenty- 
seven  miles  below  the  cliffs,  you  pass  the  mouth 
of  Hona  Chitto  River,  emptying  in  from  the  left 
shore.  This  stream  is  navigable  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  when  the  waters  are  high.  It  is  about 
sixty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  a  number 
of  settlements  near  its  head  waters.  Six  miles 
lower,  on  the  same  side,  you  perceive  another 
stream,  which  is  called  Buffaloe  Creek,  where  we 
were  obliged  to  land,  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent which  I  shall  relate,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  heavy  swell  in  thf  river,  occasioned  by  a  strong 
head  ^vind,  which  had  blown  during  the  greatest 
part  of  that  day.  The  accident  I  allude  to  was  the 
loss  of  a  boat,  which  was  at  no  greater  distance 
from  us  than  two  hundred  yards.  We  saw  and 
had  to  pass  the  same  danger ;  but  as  we  kept  an 
early  look  out,  we  plyed  our  oars  in  time  to  avoid 
it.    We  endeavoured  to  give  them  all  the  notice  in 
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our  power,  but  in  vain :  they  either  did  not  observe 
it,  or  concluded  we  were  joking ;  and  the  first 
notice  they  had  of  their  misfortune  was  the  crash 
of  their  boat  against  a  heavy  sawyer,  which  stove 
in  the  greatest  part  of  her  broadside,  and  threw 
her  immediately  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  when 
being  deep  by  loaded  with  lead  and  beaver,  she  filled 
and  disappeared  almost  instantly.  We  had  for 
some  time  been  looking  out  for  a  place  to  land, 
but  none  had  offered  before  we  arrived  at  Buffaloe 
Creek.  Here  we  no  sooner  had  secured  our  boat, 
than  we  walked  (it  being  impossible  to  go  up 
with  our  small  boat)  to  the  place  where  we  had 
observed  two  men  belonging  to  the  wreck,  who 
had  swam  ashore ;  but  the  other  two,  being 
the  remainder  of  the  crew,  unable  to  swim,  were 
unfortunately  drowned.  These  poor  fellows  lost 
every  thing  but  the  shirt  and  trowsers  which  they 
wore.  I  took  them  on  board  of  our  boat,  and 
Q-ave  them  such  assistance  as  their  unfortunate  si- 
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tuation  required. 

While  we  were  detained  at  this  phce,  one  of 
the  boatmen  strolled  a  little  way  into  the  swamp. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  heard  the  report  of  his 
rifle  ;  and  as  we  knew  there  Was  no  prospect  of 
game  in  such  a  situation,  we  immediately  con- 
cluded he  had  fired  at  an  alligator.  We  found 
our  conjectures  were  right,  as  he  presently  after 
appeared,  and  informed  me  he  had  shot  one,  which 
lay  about  three  hundred  yards  in  the  swamp.  We 
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proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  found  he  had  killed  one, 
which  measured  eleven  feet  two  inches  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  cir, 
cumference  round  the  thickest  part  of  the  body. 
The  length  of  the  head  was  one  foot  eight  inches 
from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Its  colours  were  bright  and  changeable  in  the  sun, 
having  nothing  of  that  dull  brownish  shade  so 
common  in  those  you  have  seen  preserved. 

I  found  this  animal  tp  be  strongly  impregnated 
with  musk,  the  whole  place  being  perfumed  with 
that  odour.  I  had  it  opened,  and  every  part  exa- 
mmed,  but  found  nothing  which  appeared  to  con- 
tain the  effluvia ;  and  am  therefore  of  opinion  that 
it  is  diffused  through  the  whole  system  of  the  ani- 
mal. We  found,  among  other  pndigested  matter 
in  the  stomach,  two  bones,  about  nine  inches  in 
length  and  three  in  circumference,  which  appeared 
to  belong  to  the  hind  legs  of  some  land  animal. 

We  had  before  noticed  some  larger  alligators 
than  this,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  any  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  which  travellers 
say  are  to  be  found  in  this  river.  When  they  swim 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  are  looking  out 
for  prey  on  the  shore.  You  may  then  perceive 
their  two  eyes,  and  the  ridge  of  their  back  fin, 
which  is  very  broad.  Small  ones  of  from  four  to 
six  feet  in  length  frequently  approach  within  forty 
-feet  of  the  boats,  but  the  v^^ater  is  so  thick  and 
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turbid  that  nothing  can  be  seen  of  them  except 
their  e\es  and  fins,  as  already  mentioned. 

From  BufFaloe  Creek  you  descend  about  two 
miles,  and  arrive  at  Loilus  Heights,  lying  in  lat. 
31.  5.  N.  long.  91.  22.  W.  a  high  commanding 
bluff,  about  one  hundred  and  fiity  feet  above  the 
present  level  of  the  river,  and  on  which  is  situated 
the  post  of  Fort  Adams.  This  is  the  principal 
American  garrison  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
camp,  which  is  about  six  miles  inland  from  the 
fort,  is  said  to  contain  fifteen  hundred  men.  Loftus 
Heights  is  the  twelfth  elevated  bluff  you  meet  with 
on  the  left  or  eastern  shore,  and,  like  the  others, 
ends  abruptly  on  the  river.  It  gives  a  serious  check 
to  the  current,  and  by  forcing  it  suddenly  to  the 
right,  causes  a  considerable  eddy  on  the  left  shore, 
just  above  the  fort.  This,  like  all  the  other  eddies 
on  the  river,  is  only  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  time  it  occasions  in  extricating  yourself 
when  once  drawn  into  its  vortex.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  coasting  it  up  and  down  for  nearly  two 
hours ;  but  what  was  most  provoking  was  to  see 
five  or  six  boats  descending  the  river,  while  we 
were  not  only  detained,  but  had  to  ascend  the 
stream  twice  for  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  be- 
fore  we  could  regain  the  true  current. 

Five  miles  below  Fort  Adams  you  pass  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Spanish  province  of  West  Florida,  as  settled  se- 
veral years  since  by  the  two  powers.    It  crosses 
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the  Mississippi  in  lat.  31.  N.  About  five  miles 
below  the  line  you  are  shown  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  six  miles  across  to  the  Mississippi  again  ;  but 
to  the  same  place  by  water,  owing  to  the  curious 
turns  and  windings  of  the  river,  it  is  no  less  than 
fifty-two  miles. 

Ten  miles  below  the  line  you  pass  the  mouth 
of  the  Riviere  Rouge,  or  Red  River,  where  we 
encamped  one  night.  This  is  a  large  stream  en.  . 
tering  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  right  shore, 
and  said  to  be  navigable  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles.  Considerable  settlements  are  already 
made  on  this  river,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
those  of  Rapide,  one  hundred  miles  above  the 
mouth ;  Avoyellos,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and 
Natchitoches,  two  hundred  and  twenty.  There  are 
likewise  a  few  other  scattered  improvements,  ex- 
tending almost  up  to  the  Spanish  posts  of  North 
Mexico ;  one  of  which  posts  is  said  to  be  within 
the  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  and  consequently 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.      .- 

Red  River  is  so  called  from  the  colour  or 
tinge  of  its  water,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  Mississippi  for  ordinary  use.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  there  is  a 
bed  of  soft  rocka  extending  quite  across  the  chan. 
nel,  over  which  loaded  boats  cannot  pass  during 
the  dry  season.  These  rocks,  or  a  part  of  them, 
might  be  very  easily  removed,  as  the  i^ubstance  (of 

vot.  II.  tr 
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which  I  have  a  sample)  may  be  cut  with  an  axe, 
saw,  or  knife.  Thirty  miles  above  the  mouth, 
the  river  Noiife,  or  Black  River^  falls  into  Red  Ri- 
ver, and  on  one  of  its  branches,  named  the  Oua- 
chita, lies  the  Washita  patent,  which  Burr  pretend- 
ed he  was  going  to  settle.  A  few  small  salt  springs 
are  said  to  have  been  found  on  some  of  the  branches 
of  Red  River,  near  the  Sabine,  and  at  its  head  report 
has  placed  a  silver  mine^  Two  tribes  of  Indians, 
the  Caddoquies  and  Penis,  are  settled  on  this  ri- 
ver. Beyond  its  head  the  hunters  report  two  others, 
called  the  Appaches  and  Conchees,  as  residing  on 
waters  which  flow  to  the  west.  All  these  tribes  are 
said  to  be  continually  at  war  with  the  Spaniards. 

A  lieutenant and  party  were  sent  out  some ' 

time  before,  the  developement  of  Burr's  schemes, 
to  explore  Red  River,  it  was  then  believed  by  or- 
der of  our  government,  but,  it  has  since  appeared^ 
without  even  their  knowledge.  I  have  heard  strange 
conjectures  respecting  the  object  of  that  expedi- 
tion ;  but  they  not  being  proper  subjects  for  a  let- 
ter, your  curiosity  must  remain  unsatisfied  till  we 
meet.  The  mouth  of  Red  River  is  in  lat.  31.  5.  N. 
long.  91.  37.  W.  and,  according  to  our  pilot's 
reckoning,  one  thousand  and  fourteen  miles  below 
the  Missouri. 

Three  miles  below  Red  River  is  a  dangerous 
outlet  called  the  Bayou  Chaffalaia.  This  is  a  chan- 
nel seemingly  worn  through  by  the  inundations  of 
the  river ;  which  have  there  found  a  passage  to  the 
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sea,  near  Vermilion  Bay,  west  of  Ne^v- Orleans.  I 
have  conversed  with  some  who  are  of  opinion  that 
this  was  anciently  the  only  passage  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  sea  ;  but  at  length  becoming  obstruct- 
ed by  the  immense  islands  of  drift-wood,  the  wa- 
ters forced  another  passage,  and  found  their  way 
to  the  gulf  by  the  present  channel,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  approve  of  this  conjecture,  because  there  is 
jio  kind  of  relation  in  the  appearance  of  their  re-, 
spective  channels,  that  of  the  Chaffalaia  being 
quite  too  small  ever  to  have  received  the  whole 
stream  of  the  Mississippi.  I  will  endeavour  to 
suggest  a  more  probable  hypothesis.  Jt  will  be 
recollected,  that  Red  Hiver  discharges  itself  into 
the  Mississippi  about  three  miles  above  the  Bayou 
Chaffalaia,  I  ascended  the  one,  and  descended  the 
other  in  a  light  skiff  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
on  each.  I  found  the  channel  of  the  latter  to  cor- 
respond in  size  with  that  of  the  former,  and,  as  far 
as  I  was  able  to  judge  in  a  hasty  view,  the  timber 
and  soil  of  the  banks  of  either  appear  to  be  the 
same.  The  Mississippi,  it  is  well  known,  is  slo^^  ly 
but  continually  changing  its  channel,  and  about 
four  or  five  mjles  to  the  eastward  of  their  present 
junction,  may  still  be  traced  a  string  of  small 
lakes,  which  demonstrate  almost  to  a  certainty 
that  the  btd  of  the  Mississippi  formerly  flowed 
through  that  channel ;  and  that  the  lakes  are  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  river.  I  mentioned  this  idea 
to  our  pilot,  who  is  an  old  Mississippi  w^!^   He 
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informed  me,  that  no  longer  than  two  years  ago, 
he  passed  through  that  old  channel  with  a  light 
boat,  during  a  time  of  high  water,  on  his  return 
from  New- Madrid  to  New- Orleans.  If,  therefore, 
this  hypothesis  be  correct,  there  consequently 
would  have  been  a  strip  of  land  five  miles  broad 
between  the  two  rivers,  and  as  the  present  channel 
would  of  course  have  been  a  part  of  it,  the  very 
nature  of  the  ground  would  have  invited  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Red  River  to  the  channel  of  the  Chaf- 
falaia.  There  is  no  other  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  this  Bayou,  than  that  of  being  drawn  into 
it,  in  which  case  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  a  New- Orleans  or  Kentucky  boat  to  get  out 
unassisted.  But  by  keeping  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  or  rather  nearest  to  the  opposite  shore, 
the  Bayou  may  easily  be  avoided. 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  just  below  the  Spanish  line,  which,  though 
only  six  miles  across,  yet  is  fifty-two  round  by 
water.  This  neck,  from  the  inroads  of  the  cur- 
rent, is  daily  wasting  away,  and  in  time  will  be 
worn  through ;  when,  in  all  probability,  the  Red 
River  may  resume  its  ancient  course  through  the 
Chaffalaia  to  the  sea.  Although  I  have  remarked, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  a  boat  to  be  drawn 
within  the  vortex  of  this/  outlet,  yet  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  but  barges,  keel- boats,  and  other  sharp 
built  vessels,  may  be  brought  up  against  the 
stream  equally  easy  as  against  that  of  the  Missis-. 
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sipj)!.     Although  this  channel  in  all  probability 
once  afforded  a  separate  navigation  to  the  sea,  yet 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  navigable  within 
our  knowledge  of  the  country,  except  as  it  afforded 
occasional  passages  to  canoes  during  high  water. 
This  is  owing,  it  is  said,  to  an  astonishing  natural 
floating  bridge,  which  has  been  formed  during  the 
course  of  ages  by  an  accumulation  of  floating  trees, 
drift-wood,  and  of  every  thing  buoyant  which  has 
passed  the  Chaffalaia.    The  first  obstruction  \vas 
caused  by  a  few  trees  becoming  bedded  and  en- 
tangled ni  the  river,  and  increasing  daily  by  the 
collection  of  others,  at  length  extended  from  shore 
to  shore,  and  at  this  time  is  said  to  cover  an  extent 
of  eighteen  miles,  and  is  daily  increasing  in  length 
and  strength.    This  floating  bridge  is  covered  in 
many  places  with  a  considerable  growth  of  timber. 
I  am  further  informed,  that  below  the  first  bridge 
there  are  several  smaller  obstructions  of  the  same 
kind.     The    water   which  descends  this  channel 
passes  under  all  the  bridges,  and  in  many  places 
may  be   seen  whirling  through  small  holes  and 
crevices,  and  at  last  rushes  forth  with  considerable 
violence.    When  the  water  is  high,  small  canoes 
may  pass  along  the  margin  of  the  bridge,  where 
a  water- course  has  been  formed. 

Forty-five  miles  below  the  Chafl^alaia,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  3  ou  pass  another  outlet 
called  the  Bayou  Tunica.  This  is  a  small  stream, 
yet  has  several  rich  settlements  upon  its  l^anks. 
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Ten  miles  beiow  this,  you  perceive,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  some  very  considerable  improve^ 
ments,  which  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Tunica  Villages,  the  remnant  of  the 
Tunica  tribe  of  Indians  having  a  few  settlements 
there.  The  river  for  thirty  miles  above  this  pla,ce 
has  gradually  described  almost  a  complete  circle, 
and  at  this  village  approaches  within  one  mile  of 
another  part  of  its  current,  which  by  its  course  is 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The  narrow  strip  of 
this  peninsula  is  rapidly  wearing  away,  and,  from, 
the  action  of  the  current  at  present  on  both  sides, 
must  in  three  or  four  years  force  through  this 
slight  obstruction,  by  vrhich  means  the  course  of 
the  river  will  be  diminished  about  thirty  miles. 

Twelve  miles  below  Tunica  Village  you  pass  a 
number  of  plantations  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  now  begin  to  perceive  a  new  district  of 
country,  every  plantation  having  the  appearance 
of  a  little  town,  and  following  each  other  in  such 
quick  succession,  that  the  woods  seem  as  if  by 
magic  to  vanish  from  the  sight.  This  district, 
which  is  named  Point  Coupee,  is  the  richest  set- 
tlement on  the  Mississippi.  Sugar,  cotton  and 
rice  are  here  the  only  articles  of  culture,  and  con- 
tinue  so  for  some  distance  below  New- Orleans. 

Immediately  opposite  to  Point  Coupee  is  ano- 
ther small  outlet  called  the  Bayou  Sara  ;  and  five 
miles  below,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Fausse  Ri- 
viere, formerlv  a  bed  of  the  Mississippi,  but  from 
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a  change  in  the  river,  and  the  closing  up  of  the 
ends  of  the  old  chiinnel,  has  been  converted  into  a 
lake  almost  annular,  nearly  the  breadth  of  the  ri- 
ver. Two  miles  further,  on  the  right  bank,  you 
pass  the  Bayou  Crocodile,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Thompson's  Creek.  About  two  miles  and 
a  half  lower,  you  pass  the  Little  Cliffs,  another 
ridge  of  highlands,  but  less  elevated  than  most  of 
those  you  have  already  passed.  It  is  nearly  one 
mile  in  front,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  river. 
From  thence  the  right  bank  is  generally  improved 
for  twenty-four  miles,  till  you  arrive  at  Baton 
Rouge,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  below  the 
city  of  Natchez,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred- 
arnd  twenty -two  from  the  Missouri. 

YourSj 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XXX. 


Nexv-Orleam,  April  2^,  1808. 

Dear  Friend, 

BATON  ROUGE  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  and  is  the  only  Spanish  post  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, occupied  by  a  garrison.  This  fort  is  said 
to  contain  a  park  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, with  ammunition  and  other  military  stores  in 
proportion.  The  garrison  is  rated  at  six  hundred 
men,  but  at  present  there  are  not  quite  two  hun- 
dred, most  of  them  having  deserted  up  the  coun- 
try. This  is  the  depot  which  it  is  said  Bun* 
and  Co.  intended  to  seize,  in  order  to  equip  them- 
selves for  greater  enterprises ;  and  had  he  attempt- 
ed it  with  one  hundred  Kentuckians,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  succeeded,  as  nearly  half  the  garri- 
son was  unfit  for  duty  at  that  time. 

The  village,  which  contains  about  one  hundred 
houses,  makes  a  very  indifferent  appearance.  It 
is  situated  on  a  bluff  about  forty  feet  higher  than 
the  annual  inundations  generally  rise.    This  is  the 
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last  of  the  bluffs  or  highlands  you  pass  in  your 
course  down  the  river.  The  evening  before  our 
arrival  at  Baton  Rouge,  one  of  our  men  shot  the 
last  deer  that  we  saw  on  the  Mississippio  Game  of 
every  kind  grows  scarcer  on  this  river  as  you  de= 
scend,  and  that  which  we  found  below  the  Ar= 
kansas  was  very  indifferent  indeed.  Baton  Rouge 
lies  in  lat.  30.  29.  N.  long.  91.  10.  W= 

From  Baton  Rouge  you  descend  fifteen  miles 
to  the  Bayou  Manchac,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Ibberville  River,  being  an  outlet  of  the 
Mississippi  on  the  left  shore.  This  Bayou,  or  ri- 
ver, might  with  more  propriety  be  called  a  natural 
ditch  or  canal,  as  it  is  only  during  three  months 
of  the  year  that  it  can  be  navigated  at  all,  and  that 
by  vessels  which  draw  less  than  five  feet  water,  ft 
is  perfectly  dry  the  remainder  of  the  year.  When 
the  river  is  high,  it  forms  a  communication  with 
the  river  Amitie,  which  is  navigable  for  seventy 
or  eighty  miles,  and  with  the  lakes  Maurepas  and 
Pontchartrain,  and  thence  along  the  bays  on  the 
coast  to  Mobile  Bay.  It  is  likewise  the  boundary 
between  the  Spanish  province  of  West  Florida  on 
that  quarter,  and  the  island  of  New- Orleans,  which 
is  formed  by  the  communication  of  this  Bayou 
with  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi. 

Eiglit  miles  below  the  Bayou  Manchac,  on  the 
opposite  side,  you  pass  another  outlet  called  the 
Bayou  Placquemine,  which  is  said  to  form  a  com- 
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munication  with  the  Bayou  Chaffalaia.  It  likewise 
affords  an  easy  inland  communication  by  several 
channels  with  the  gulf  west  of  New- Orleans,  and 
particularly  with  the  rich  and  flourishing  settle- 
ments of  Atacapas  and  Opelousas.  These  are  si- 
tuated on  Little  Red  and  Teshee  Rivers;  small 
streams  which  empty  themselves  into  Vermilion 
Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  west  of  New-Orleans. 
Opelousas  is  noted  for  a  breed  of  horses,  whose 
good  qualities,  for  travelling  the  immense  wil- 
dernesses which  lie  between  most  of  the  settle- 
ments, render  them  particularly  serviceable.  They 
may  be  had  at  all  prices  between  fifteen  and  twen- 
ty dollars.  I  have  indeed  heard  of  horses  being 
sold  as  low  as  three  or  four  dollars  a  head :  but 
"this  is  only  applicable  to  the  wild  horses  of  North 
Mexico.  Some  scattered  droves  of  these  are  fre- 
quently found  beyond  the  swamps,  ranging  the 
prairies  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  Ten 
miles  further  you  pass  the  Manchac  Church,  on 
the  left  bank ;  and  twenty-two  more  you  see  ano- 
ther on  the  opposite  side,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  La  Fourche  Church,  as  likewise  an  outlet 
called  Bayou  La  Fourche.  This  Bayou  offers  ano- 
ther inland  communication  with  the  coast  west  of 
New- Orleans,  with  which  it  communicates  by  two 
different  channels;  from  whence  it  has  taken  its 
name  of  The  Forks,  or  La  Fourche.  It  likewise 
communicates  with  the  settlements  of  Atacapas 
and  Opelousas,  which  extend  quite  down  to  the 
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coast  as  already  noticed.  The  Indians  and  French 
are  better  acquainted  with  this  Bayou  by  the  name 
of  the  Chitamaches  River,  from  an  ancient  nation 
of  that  name,  settled  near  its  mouth,  which,  from 
being  very  powerful  and  warlike,  has  by  wars  and 
diseases  dwindled  away  to  about  thirty  families. 
I  recollect  some  well  authenticated  facts  of  this 
nation,  (at  the  time  of  La  Salle's  unfortunate  expe- 
dition to  the  westward  of  their  settlements,)  being 
described  as  having  actually  been  seen  devouring 
the  flesh  of  their  enemies,  who  were  either  killed 
or  taken  in  battle  ! 

About  six  miles  below  this  outlet  we  were  wea- 
ther-bound for  thirty  hours,  during  which  time 
we  experienced  one  of  the  most  dreadful  thunder- 
storms that  I  ever  witnessed.  The  greatest  part  of 
that  day  and  night,  the  Mississippi  exhibited  a 
constant  war  of  the  two  elements.  The  wind, 
which  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  had  raised  a  most 
tremendous  swell  in  the  river ;  and  had  we  not 
fortunately  been  on  the  windward  shore,  our  boat 
in  all  probability  would  have  shared  the  fate  of 
two  others,  who  passed  us,  and  were  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  opposite  side. 

About  ten  miles  below  La  Fourche,  on  the  left 
side,  you  have  a  handsome  view  of  the  only  elegant 
and  modern  built  house  upon  this  extensive  river. 
It  belongs  to  the  estate  of  a  Mr.  B — ,  and  displays 
not  only  the  spirit,  but  the  taste  of  the  proprietor. 
From  this  seat  you  descend  six  miles  to  Contrell's 
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Church,  and  seventeen  more  to  that  of  Bonna  Ca- 
ra,  both  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and 
eighteen  miles  lower  you  pass  the  last,  which  is 
called  Rouge  or  Red  Church,  on  the  left  bank. 
From  thence  you  have  thirty  miles  more  to  the 
city  of  New- Orleans;  being  about  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles  from  the  Mis- 
souri ;  and  having  passed  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  islands. 

Before  I  give  you  an  account  of  the  city  of 
New-Orleans,  (which  I  shall  reserve  for  the  sub- 
ject of  my  next,)  I  have  to  make  some  general  re- 
marks and  observations  on  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi. 

A  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  is  very  different 
from  one  on  the  Ohio,  where  the  numberless  im- 
provements arrest  the  attention,  and  the  gentleness 
of  the  current  affords  time  to  dwell  upon  and  ad- 
mire the  thousand  beauties  of  that  delightful  stream. 
But  on  the  Mississippi  you  are  descending  through 
an  immense  unimproved  wilderness,  where  there  is 
little  to  attract  your  notice.  Besides,  the  rapidity  of 
the  streani,  obstructed  with  endless  islands,  sand- 
bars, snags,  sawyers,  and  planters,  occupies  so 
much  of  your  care,  that  you  scarce  have  time  for 
reflection,  except  in  the  evening  after  landing. 

Among  the  many  observations  I  have  made 
respecting  the  two  rivers,  I  have  noticed,  that  the 
Ohio  is  subject  to  be  more  violently  agitated  eveu 
by  a  less  wind,  than  the  Mississippi.    I  have  fre- 
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quently  been  obliged  to  lay  to  all  day  on  the  for- 
mer, in  consequence  of  the  heavy  swell  which  was 
running ;  whilst  on  the  latter,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  even  with  a  stronger  wind,  we 
were  able  to  continue  our  course.  This  I  can  at- 
tribute only  to  the  superior  density*  and  velocity 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  although  I  have  seen  it 
equally  agitated  with  the  Ohio,  yet  it  then  blew 
a  smart  gale. 

Another  very  striking  difference  we  experienced 
in  the  quantiry  and  variety  of  game  afforded  by 
the  two  rivers.  On  the  Ohio  we  had  almost  every 
day  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  deer  or  a  bear 
crossing  from  one  shore  to  the  other ;  but  during 
my  whole  course  to  this  place,  I  saw  but  one 
deer  in  the  Mississippi,  and  this  one  had  been 
forced  to  the  river  to  avoid  a  pack  of  wolves 
who  had  hunted  him  down.  We  saw  no  bears 
attempt  to  cross  the  river,  nor  did  we  find  them 
on  the  many  islands  at  which  we  encamped  during 
our  voyage.  On  the  main  land  we  frequently  dis- 
covered their  tracks,  until  we  passed  Natchez, 
after  which  we  saw  no  more  of  them.  Though 
deer  were  not  so  often  met  with  as  on  the  Ohio, 
yet  our  Canadians  were  but  seldom  disappointed 
when  they  had  an  opportunity  of  an  hour*s  range 

*  A  pint  of  Mississippi  water  (owing  to  the  quantity  of 
mud  incorporated  with  it)  is  heavier  than  the  same  quantity 
of  the  Ohio. 
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on  any  of  the  uplands.  But  I  do  not  recollect  a 
single  instance  of  their  ever  having  found  any  on 
the  low  wet  grounds. 

The  Mississippi  River,  as  well  as  the  Ohio, 
is  very  subject  to  fogs,  which  frequently  de- 
tained us  for  five  or  six  hours  together ;  during 
which  it  was  so  thick  that  we  were  not  able  to 
distinguish  objects  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
feet.  I  have  often  observed  that  the  fog  was  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  have  climbed  to  the  top 
of  a  tree,  where  I  saw  a  clear  sky,  with  the  fog 
beneath  me ;  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
river.  These  long  continued  and  heavy  fogs  ge- 
nerally rise  only  to  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
height. 

The  current  of  the  Mississippi  may  be  rated,  in 
an  ordinary  state  of  its  waters,  at  three  miles  an 
hour.  By  a  regular  log  and  line,  we  found  its 
greatest  strength  did  not  exceed  four  miles  an 
hour,  not  even  in  any  place  where  it  had  acquired 
an  acceleration  of  motion  by  the  projection  of  a 
point,  obstruction  by  an  island,  or  contraction  of 
the  channel.  Nor  does  its  velocity,  during  any 
stage  of  its  waters,  exceed,  in  my  opinion,  an 
average  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  must  always 

be  attended  with  difficulties  and  dangers,  as  long 

as  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  its  bank  re. 

main  covered  v.dth  enormous  trees,  which  are  con* 
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tlnually  tumbling  into  the  river,  and  forming  a 
succession  of  snags,  sawyers,  and  planters.  And 
even  when  this  difficulty  shall  be  removed  by  a 
competent  increase  of  population,  others,  although 
less,  will  still  remain.  The  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  changes  with  every  stage  of  water,  is 
continually  creating  new  sand-bars  aiMi  islands ; 
so  that  the  whole  channel  cannot  be  said  to  be 
found  altogether  in  the  same  place  for  two  years 
together.  Add  to  this,  that  the  turbidness  of  the 
water  is  such  as  to  prevent  any  thing  being  seen 
at  a  depth  of  six  inches ;  so  that  those  boats  who 
use  a  fair  wind  are  always  obliged  to  have  one 
hand  standing  forward  with  a  long  pole,  ready  to 
sound  the  bottom  whenever  he  is  ordered. 

The  Mississippi  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  those  ascending  the  river,  as  their  pro- 
gressive motion  is  generally  so  slow,  as  to  render 
it  almost  impossible  to  receive  any  great  injury, 
unless  through  some  carelessness  of  their  own. 
But  in  descending  the  dangers  are  great,  and  often 
so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  nothing  but  the 
greatest  presence  of  mind  and  attention  can  save  a 
boat  from  being  lost. 

I  have  in  a  former  letter  given  an  account  of 
what  are  called  sawyers,  planters,  floating  islands, 
falling  banks,  &c.  on  this  river ;  and  shall  now 
proceed  to  say  something  of  the  manner  of  avoid- 
ing those  dangers. 
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You  have  already  been  apprized,  that  the  saw- 
yers and  planters  are  generally  found  near  the 
shores ;  that  is  to  say,  they  extend  about  one  third 
of  the  distance  across  the  river  from  each  side ; 
yet  sometimes  are  found  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  channel.  Were  it  practicable^  therefore,  al- 
ways to  keep  the  middle  of  the  river,  the  greater 
part  of  those  dangers  might  be  avoided ;  but  as 
the  channel  continually  crosses  from  shore  to 
shore,  where  the  current  always  runs  strongest, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  force  you  against  the  banks 
in  the  bends  of  the  river,  it  requires  an  early  look 
out,  and  a  continued  application  of  the  sweeps,  to 
keep  the  boat  from  being  dashed  to  pieces  against 
the  innumerable  sawyers. 

Accidents  of  this  kind  happen  very  frequently 
from  the  inexperience  of  some,  who  consider  the 
navigation  of  this  river  equally  safe  with  that  of  the 
Ohio ;  and  on  finding  their  boat  hurried  on  towards 
a  sawyer,  generally  endeavour  to  set  it  the  wrong 
way,  and  by  that  means  meet  the  very  danger  they 
are  striving  to  avoid. 

One  general  rule  for  descending  the  river,  is, 
never  to  attempt  to  avoid  any  danger  by  £.cting 
against  the  current,  but  always  take  that  with  you. 
The  next  is,  whenever  you  discover  any  dangers 
of  the  kind  just  mentioned,  let  the  oars  lie  still, 
while  you  take  a  range  with  the  sawyer  or  planter, 
and  some  distant  object  beyond  it.  Keep  your  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  the  two  objects,  and  you  will 
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soon  discover  whether  the  current  will  set  your 
boat  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  danger  you  wish 
to  avoid.  If  the  far  distant  object  begins  to 
appear  on  the  left  of  the  planter,  you  need  not  use 
the  oars,  as  the  boat  will  pass  in  safety  on  that 
side,  and  if  on  the  right  it  will  be  equally  so  on 
that ;  but  if  you  perceive  no  visible  variation,  you 
are  in  great  danger,  and  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost,  but  the  oars  are  to  be  plyed  immediately. 
If  the  accident  should  happen  in  a  bend  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  there  is  sufficient  room  for  the  boat  to 
pass  in  safety,  the  inside  should  always  be  taken, 
as  that  is  always  the  natural  course  of  the  current. 
These  observations  should  be  made  before  you 
come  within  half  a  mile  of  the  danger,  if  circum- 
stances will  admit  of  it* 

The  next  thing  to  be  apprized  of  is  the  manner 
of  receiving  the  shock  of  a  sawyer,  when  not  dis- 
covered before  the  danger  is  unavoidable.  In  the 
first  place,  call  for  assistance  at  the  steering  oar, 
and  turn  your  boat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
her  come  obliquely  in  contact  with  the  sawyer,  and 
receive  the  stroke  as  near  the  upper  corner  of  the 
bow  as  possible  :  but  as  this  will  give  her  a  turn, 
should  she  escape  going  to  pieces,  you  must  cal- 
culate whether  you  will  have  room  to  swing  on 
the  inside  if  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  wooden  or  floating  islands, 
the  same  rule  will  nearly  apply  to  avoid  any  parti- 
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cuiar  points  or  obstructions :  but  as  there  is  always 
a  projecting  point  above  which  turns  the  current 
directly  on  the  most  dangerous  of  these  islands^ 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  pass  as  near  that  point  as 
can  be  done  with  safety ;  when  a  few  strokes  of 
the  oars  occasionally  will  keep  you  on  the  outside 
of  the  current. 

The  islands  of  the  Mississippi  present  another 
astonishing  singularity  ;  which  is,  that  they  move 
up  the  stream.  Surprising  as  this  phenomenon 
may  seem,  it  is  literally  true.;  and  its  seeming  im- 
possibility may  be  easily  reduced  to  a  simple  de- 
monstration. You  have  been  apprized  of  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  floating  trees  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  are  constantly  brought  down  by 
this  river ;  a  great  part  of  which  is  caught  at  the 
head  of  the  islands.  Here  they  become  entangled 
and  matted  together  in  such  a  manner,  that  you 
frequently  may  observe  great  lodges  of  an  acre  or 
two  in  extent,  which  in  a  few  years,  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  leaves,  brush,  and  the  mud  of  the 
river, .  become  a  part  of  the  island.  It  is  in  this 
manner  th[\t  the  head  is  continually  progressing  up 
the  river,  while  the  lower  part  is  proportionably 
washing  away. 

The  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  like  the  river, 
seem  to  differ  from  all  others  that  I  have  yet  seen, 
inasmuch  as  tliey  are  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
equally  avoided,  being  attended  with  even  greater 
dangers   than  the  sawyers   and  planters.     Many 
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boats,  from  a  want  of  judgment  in  selecting  then 
places  of  encampment  along  the  river,  have  been 
totally  lost  by  being  overwhelmed  with  large 
masses  of  the  bank.  These  dangers  are  always 
greater  in  low  than  in  high  waters.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  current  in  the  former  case 
continually  washing  away  the  foundation  of  the 
banks  :  while  in  the  latter  they  are  not  only  washed 
more  equally,  but  even  supported  by  the  volume 
of  water  pressing  against  them.  The  falling  banks 
are  very  easily  distinguished  during  low  water, 
but  not  so  readily  when  the  river  is  full.  One  ge- 
neral rule  for  knowing  them  is  the  steepness  of 
their  sides,  which  are  nearly  perpendicular,  their 
tops  covered  with  a  growth  of  old  timber,  and 
their  being  ahvays  found  in  the  bends  of  the  ri- 
ver, where  the  current  runs  strongest.  Landing 
at  these  places  should  be  avoided  at  all  times,  but 
yet  there  are  some  e^cceptions,  as,  where  the  banks 
have  very  lately  fallen,  you  may  frequently  find  a 
good  but  small  landing-place.  It  is  always  safe  to 
land  in  the  eddies  immediately  below  every  pro- 
jecting point,,  or  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  islands, 
or  wherever  you  find  the  young  willow  or  cotton- 
tree  growing.  It  very  often  happens,  hoM^ever, 
that  the  New- Orleans  boats  are  so  unmanageable 
•  as  to  disappoint  you  in  attaining  your  object.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  the  oars  at  w  ork  in 
order  to  retain  her  motion,  while  you  pass  as  near 
to  the  projecting  point  as  you  possibly  can,  with 
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safety  to  your  boat  j  and  the  moment  you  have 
cleared  it,  pull  hard  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  eddy 
below.  It  is  never  safe  to  defer  your  landing  till 
after  sunset,  for,  should  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
sweep  you  past  the  point  before  you  reach  the 
eddy,  ^^ou  may  incur  the  greatest  dangers,  and 
perhaps  have  three  or  four  miles  further  to  drift  in 
the  night,  before  you  can  find  a  safe  place  to 
make  another  attempt. 

A  person  experienced  on  these  waters,  like  our 
pattroon,  will  often  find  a  harbour  where  no  one 
else  would  think  of  looking  for  one.  It  sometimes 
happens,  that  the  violence  of  the  wind  forces  a 
boat  into  a  bend  of  the  river,  where  she  is  obliged 
to  land,  without  having  an  opportunity  of  looking 
out  for  a  willow  point  or  island.  In  such  a  case 
our  pilot  several  times  pulled  his  boat  into  a  place 
where  he  observed  that  the  bank  had  lately  fallen 
in;  always  calculating  beforehand,  whether  the 
drift  of  the  current  would  leave  us  room  sufficient 
to  get  out  again.  Particular  care  must  be  taken, 
if  the  water  is  subsiding,  to  examine  all  around 
your  boat  that  you  have  a  sufl^cient  depth  of  wa- 
ter ;  and,  if  shallow,  that  she  does  not  rest  on  the 
mud  with  any  great  length  of  her  bottom.  It  is 
likewise  prudent,  in  some  situations,  to  examine 
the  place  where  you  intend  to  moor  your  boat  for 
the  night,  lest  a  root  or  snag  should  lie  in  the  way, 
and  the  water  leave  the  boat  resting  upon  it,  in 
which  case  it  would  probably  make  an  end  of 


your  voyage  by  staving  a  hole  through  the  bot- 
tom. This,  however,  is  only  to  be  apprehended 
while  the  water  is  falling. 

I  have  just  been  summoned  by  a  party  to  join 
in  an  excursion  up  the  river,  and  must  therefore 
^fer  the  remainder  of  this  subject  for  my  next. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XXXI. 


New -Orleans,  April  1'$>,  180? 


Dear  Friend, 

ALTHOUGH  I  had  a  high  water  to  descend 
the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  it  wa^ 
far  from  being  what  is  called  full  hanks.    Yet  in 
many  places,    where   the  banks   were  somewhat 
lower  than  common,  the  water  rushed  out  into  the 
swamps  with  considerable  violence.    Many  who 
descend  this  river  consider  high  water  a  great  adr 
vantage,  as  it  not  only  covers  all  the  sawyers  and 
planters^    but   likewise    the    sand-bars   and   low 
islands,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  velocity  of 
the  current.    Others,  however,  prefer  a  low  water, 
(that  is  within  banks,)   as  in  the  former  case  the 
Mississippi  becomes  as  it  were  an  ocean  in  the 
woods.    Trees  indeed  are  seen  every  where,  but 
land  no  where ;  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing  the   right  channel   is   proportionably    great. 
Boats  in  such  a  situation,  especially  if  there  is  a 
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iittle  too  much  wind,  are  frequently  driven  into 
the  woods,  where  they  run  a  risk  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces  against  the  trees.  Or,  if  they  should 
even  escape  this  danger,  and  succeed  in  getting  a 
fast  to  a  tree,  yet  they  never  can  stem  the  current 
while  the  water  remains  up ;  and  when  it  falls, 
they  will  probably  find  themselves  on  land,  half 
a  mile  in  the  woods.  Such  accidents  happen  every 
year ;  so  that  the  land  may  be  considered  as  even 
more  dangerous  than  the  ocean  of  this  surprising 
country. 

I  think  Winterbotham,  as  well  as  some  others, 
describes  the  ascent  of  the  Mississippi  as  com- 
paratively easy,  owing  to  the  numerous  eddies 
which  are  continually  found  on  one  shore  or 
the  other.  It  is  true  there  are  some  few  eddies 
which  carry  a  current  for  a  mile  or  two  up  the 
stream,  but  the  formation  and  extent  of  these  always 
depend  upon  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river ;  as 
when  the  water  is  low  the  eddies  are  few  and 
small,  but  when  high  they  are  not  only  more  nu- 
merous, but  of  much  greater  extent.  Notwith- 
standing this  apparent  help,  the  boatmen  never 
choose  to  risk  the  loss  of  time  and  extra  labour, 
by  pulling  across  from  shore  to  shore  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  eddies,  but  always  confine  them- 
selves to  the  nearest  shore.  Besides,  the  whole 
extent  of  such  aid  would  not,  it  is  probable, 
amount  to  more  than  twenty  miles  in  a  thou- 
sand. 
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With  respect  to  the  ordinary  rise  of  the  river, 
it  never  exceeds  forty  feet;  and  this  in  many  in- 
stances depends  on  the  construction  or  expansion 
of  the  channel.  Its  height,  therefore,  cannot  be 
rated  on  a  general  average  at  more  than  thirty  feet 
above  the  island  of  New- Orleans. 

In  time  of  high  water,  the  whole  western  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  for  upwards  of  one  thousand 
miles,  is  entirely  inundated,  and  likewise  a  great 
part  of  the  eastern  shore  for  the  same  distance ; 
except  where  it  is  prevented  by  the  narrow  bluffs 
and  head  lands.  The  western  bank,  in  particular, 
is  bounded  by  a  swamp  throughout  the  whole 
course,  lying  nearly  parallel  to  the  river  from  New 
Madrid  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  generally  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles  from  the  river. 
These  swamps,  which  in  many  places  are  forty 
miles  across,  serve  as  reservoirs  for  a  part  of  the 
superabundant  waters  of  the  river,  and  form  per- 
manent nurseries  for  alligators,  muschetoes,  and 
diseases.  What  a  pity  that  the  finest  and  richest 
soil  in  the  world,  watered  by  one  of  the  noblest 
rivers  on  our  globe,  should,  throughout  the  im- 
mense distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  not 
even  afford  one  solitary  situation  exempt  from 
diseases!  Those  who  have  been  longest  on  this  river 
say,  that  the  settlers  are  subject  to  violent  intermittent 
and  bilious  fevers.  But  some  respectable  physi- 
cians declare,  that  they  have  met  with  as  decided 
cases  of  vellow  fever  here,  as  ever  occurred  in  anv 
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of  the  West-India  Islands.  The  aborigines  are 
wholly  exempt  from  their  baneful  influence,  and 
those  born  in  the  country  suffer  little  from  their 
attacks;  while  the  northern  emigrants  most  ge- 
nerally fall  victims  to  their  own  imprudence,  and 
the  effects  of  the  climate. 

With  respect  to  the  alligators,  I  did  not  find 
them  either  so  large  or  so  numerous  as  I  expect- 
ed ;  and  although  commonly  seen  as  high  up  as 
the  Arkansas  River,  yet  we  saw  none  till  we  reach- 
ed the  Walnut  Hills,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  that  river.  From  thence 
to  this  city  we  saw  them  every  day. 

The  Indians  and  negroes  highly  relish  the  tail 
part  of  a  young  alligator,  and  therefore  never  miss 
an  opportunity  of  securing  that  delicious  morsel. 
I  was  told  of  several  methods  by  which  they  take 
this  animal,  one  of  which  seemed  to  me  rather 
dangerous,  and  is  only  attempted  by  a  few  negroes 
of  a  particular  nation,  who  probably  were  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  their  own  country.  They  first 
prepare  a  piece  of  hard  wood  about  six  or  nine 
inches  in  length,  which  is  sharpened  and  barbed 
at  each  end,  and  has  likewise  a  shoulder,  to  pre- 
vent its  entering  too  far.  A  strong  cord  is  then 
fastened  to  the  middle,  one  end  of  which  is  held 
by  two  or  three  on  shore;  while  another  tat-cS 
the  stick  and  swims  out  towards  the  alliga- 
tor,  frequently   dashing  the  water  with   a  dead 
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fowl,  by  way  of  lure.  The  alligator  no  sooner 
discovers  it,  than  he  makes  in  for  the  shore ;  and. 
at  the  moment  he  has  extended  his  jaws  to  seize 
upon  the  prey,  the  negro  thrusts  his  stick  and 
fowl  into  his  mouth ;  when  the  alligator,  by  closing 
up  his  jaws,  runs  the  two  points  of  the  barbed 
stick  through  them  up  to  the  shoulders  of  the  pin, 
and,  being  thereby  rendered  unable  to  open  them 
again,  he  is  at  length,  after  a  violent  struggle, 
drawn  to  the  shore. 

Another  method,  in  use  by  the  settlers  farther 
up  the  river,  is  to  make  a  kind  of  a  triangular  trap- 
out  of  a  large  crotch  of  a  tree,  and,  after  it  is  placed 
in  a  proper  situation,  an  ordinary  black  bottle  is 
filled  with  as  much  air  as  can  possibly  be  conveyed 
jnto  it  through  a  quill  inserted  in  the  cork,  after 
which  it  is  closely  stopped.  A  long  line  is  then 
tied  to  the  bottle,  (which  passes  over  the  trap,) 
and  it  is  thrown  as  high  and  as  far  out  in  the  river 
as  possible.  The  bottle  will  make  a  considerable 
noise  and  splashing  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  water.  The  alligator  (who  is  previously  ob- 
served) makes  after  it  with  all  imaginable  haste, 
and  as  often  as  he  attempts  to  seize  it  he  disap- 
points himself,  by  emitting  so  strong  a  blast  of  air 
that  it  sends  the  liglit  bottle  continually  beyond 
his  reach.  He  pursues  his  object,  notwitlistand- 
ing  all  his  disappointments,  until  he  is  drawn  into 
the  snare/ 
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These  animals  are  said  to  live  at  times  upon  tbe 
hardest  substances,  stones  and  pieces  of  old  wood 
having  frequently  been  found  in  their  stomachs* 
I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  this  kind,  but 
have  often  taken  sharks  with  stones  and  leaden 
sinkers  of  fishing-lines  in  their  stomachs^  I  was 
far  from  supposing,  however,  that  they  must,  in 
consequence,  sometimes  live  upon  lead  and  stones. 
The  alligator,  like  the  shark,  is  the  most  voracious 
of  his  kind  ;  and  where  a  stone  or  stick,  if  not  too 
large,  is  fast  to  a  piece  of  meat  when  it  falls  in  his 
way,  he  never  stops  to  separate  the  one  from  the 
other,  but  swallows  the  whole. 

In  descending  the  Mississippi  you  find  a  num- 
ber of  small  lakes  and  islets  along  the  margin  of 
this  ever- changing  current.  Some  of  these  islets 
are  of  a  very  singular  appearance,  having  large 
sturdy  old  trees  in  the  middle,  and  diminishing  in 
size  and  species  as  they  approach  the  margin  of 
what  had  lately  been  the  bed  of  the  river.  From 
the  growthr  of  these  you  may  with  certainty  deter- 
mine the  num.ber  of  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  change  of  the  current  took  place.  At  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  they  have  all  the 
appearance  of  regular  islands ;  but  upon  a  nearer 
examination  they  will  be  found  to  be  surrounded 
with  trees  of  a  young  growth. 

The  fish  of  the  Mississippi  are  not  much  va- 
lued either  for  their  variety  or  their  quality, 
I  am  unable  to  say  whether  it  produces  all  those 
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which  have  been  described  as  inhabiting  its  wa- 
ters. Catfish  of  three  different  kinds,  and  of  an 
enormous  size,  together  with  the  buffaloe,  sturgeon 
and  perch,  I  have  seen ;  but  trout,  pike,  eels,  and 
turtle-fish,  I  have  not.  I  have  therefore  very- 
strong  doubts  whether  the  trout  and  pike  are  in- 
habitants of  the  Mississippi.  Small  craw-fish  are 
very  plentiful,  and  found  in  all  the  western 
waters. 

I  think  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  former  letters, 
that  my  fishing  apparatus  was  rather  out  of  order. 
I  have  since  been  enabled  to  purchase  hooks  and 
tackling  from  a  Kentucky  boat.  But  after  taking 
three  or  four  cat-fish  on  as  many  different  evenings, 
I  gave  up  the  sport  to  the  hands,  who  had  more 
patience  to  watch  the  lines  than  I  had.  Fishing 
■afforded  m^  no  amusement  either  on  the  Ohio  or 
the  Mississippi,  as  it  required  too  much  sitting, 
which  was  always  accompanied  with  too  little 
biting,  to  please  my  fancy. 

From  Natchez  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
is  much  safer  than  above,  yet  far  too  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  drift  at  night,  unless  it  is  sufficiently 
light  to  keep  tlie  middle  of  the  river,  or  at  least  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  shores.  I  found  the 
bends  of  the  river  even  here  obstructed  with 
planters  and  sawyers,  and  they  continued  so  as  low 
down  as  the  Bayou  Chaffalaia.  From  Point  Cou- 
pee the  navigation  becomes  not  only  more  safe, 
but  likewise   moje  interesting,  as  almost  ever^' 
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sugar  plantation  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  set- 
tlement, interspersed  with  groves  of  wild  orange- 
trees,  many  of  which  were  still  loaded  with  the 
produce  of  the  last  year.  The  huts  of  the  slaves 
look  like  one  of  our  northern  villages,  while  the 
mansion-house  reminds  you  of  the  church. 

Between  Natchez  and  Point  Coupee  there  ap- 
pear to  be  some  large  tracts  of  ground  lying  along 
the  river,  entirely  unimproved  :  after  passing  these 
the  whole  country'  appears  like  a  highly  culti- 
vated garden.  The  land,  from  Point  Coupee 
down  to  the  city,  is  most  extravagantly  dear. 
A  plantation  will  sell  at  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars 
an  acre,  exclusive  of  the  improvements,  which 
often  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars,  besides  a  stock 
of  slaves,  valued  at  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  and  upwards. 

There  is  little  if  any  difference  in  the  growth  of 
timber  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Ohio,  and  that  part 
of  the  Mississippi  which  lies  above  the  Arkansas 
River.  Those  which  I  have  noted  on  my  memo- 
randum below  the  mouth  of  Ohio,  are  as  follows: 
Hickories,  (variety,)  hard  maple,  swamp  maple, 
sugar  maple,  sycamore,  black  oak,  red  oak,  white 
oak,  chesnut  oak,  Spanish  oak,  live  oak,  pitch 
pine,  yellow  pine,  peccan,  red  cedar,  white  cedar, 
cypress,  juniper,  willows,  (variety,)  cotton  wood, 
catalpa,  sassafras,  locust,  honey  locust,  gum,  per- 
simmon, holly,  pepperage,  dogwood,  elm,  poplar, 
black  ash,  white  ash,  black  walnut,  beech,  black 
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birch,  white  birch,  chesnut,  cherry,  plum,  buck- 
eye, sumach,  pimento,  chinquapin,  tulip,  cabbage 
or  palmetto,  and  cucumber. 

The  feathered  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
country  differ  considerably  from  those  in  our 
quarter,  although  the  most  of  them  are  seen  with 
us  during  the  summer  months.  Those  which  may 
be  considered  as  local  are,  the  white  pelican,  white 
king  eagle,  swans,  sandhill  cranes,  great  white  owl, 
wild  turkey,  crested  bittern,  prairie  hens,  tufted 
woodcock,  ivory  woodpecker,  great  bats,  parro- 
quets,  yellow  titmouse,  rice  bird,  red  bird,  red 
starling,  and  a  number  of  others,  for  which  I  have 
no  names.  I  shot  one  or  more  of  nearly  all  those 
just  enumerated.  The  pelican  is  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  difficult  to  approach,  as  it  never  alights 
within  gunshot  of  any  woods  or  bushes,  and  is 
equally  shy  of  a  boat.  The  only  one  I  shot  w^as 
by  firing  a  rifle-ball  among  a  very  large  flock  at  a 
great  distance.  This  bird  is  the  largest  our  coun- 
try produces.  His  colour  is  chiefly  white,  except- 
ing a  few  black  feathers  in  the  wing,  and  when 
extended  from  wing  to  wing  will  measure  seven 
feet.  It  has  a  long  crooked  beak,  partaking  in  form 
of  both  goose  and  eagle,  but  its  greatest  singularity 
is  the  enormous  pouch  with  which  it  is  provided, 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  peck  measure.  This 
is  used  as  a  kind  of  reservoir  for  containing  the 
food  which  is  carried  to  its  young.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  a  very  active  bird,  as  I  have  frequently 
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observed  flocks  of  them  remain  all  day  in  ttie  same 
place  asleep.    The  white  lung  eagle  we  frequintly 
saw,  but  never  had  an  opportunity  of  shooiing 
more  than  one.    This  bird  is  highly  valued  by  the 
Natchez,  Choctaw,  and  other  Indians,  on  account 
of  the  superior  whiteness  and  beauty  of  some  of 
its  feathers,  which  are  particularly  appropriated  to 
adorn  the  heads  of  their  chiefs.    We  accidentally 
fell  in  with  four  canoes  of  the  Choctaws,  who  were 
descending  the  Yazoo  River,  just  after  VvC  had 
shot  the  bird  last  mentioned,  from  whom  I  learnt 
the  above  particulars.     They  had  a  hive  of  honey 
which  they  had  found  in  the  woods,  and  Aery 
freely  gave  us  one  half  of  it  for  the  eagle.     The 
swan  is  also  a  very  handsome  bird  of  a  whitish 
colour,  something  larger  than  the  goose,  which  it 
resembles,  and  the  young  ones  are  said  to  be  very 
fme  eating.    Sandhill  cranes  are  likewise  of  nearly 
the  size  and  colour  of  the  swan,  but  not  so  heavy, 
Their  neck  and  feet  are  very  long.    I  shot  several 
of  this  kind,  and  the  largest  measured  six  feet 
two  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end 
of  the  toes,  when  extended.    I  fancy  they  are  the 
same  described  by  Catesby  under  the  name  of  the 
whooping  crane,  as  the  moment  they  rise  from  the 
ground,  (being  always  in  large  flocks,)  they  make 
so  dreadful  a  noise  as  fairly  to  stun  your  ears,  and 
even  prevent  your  hearing  the  speech  of  those 
ground  you. 
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The  great  white  owl  to  appearance  is  nearly  as 
large  as  a  goose,  but  when  plucked  of  its  feathers 
is  not  much  larger  than  a  duck.  We  saw  but  one 
of  this  species  on  this  river,  which  one  of  om*  Ca- 
nadians shot :  but  I  have  since  learned  that  they 
are  more  common.  The  wild  turkey  has  been 
already  described  on  the  Ohio ;  and  as  these  are 
the  same,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more 
of  it  here.  The  crested  bittern  is  likewise  a  large 
bird  in  appearance,  having  a  large  crest  on  its 
forehead.  Its  general  hue  is  a  mixture  of  blue 
and  browTi.  The  prairie  hen  is  not  found  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Mississippi,  but  above  they  are 
met  with  in  large  flocks  in  all  the  woods  and 
prairies.  They  are  a  species  of  the  quail,  but  some- 
thing larger  than  the  partridge,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance, in  voice,  colour,  and  figure,  to  your 
domestic  guinea-hen.  The  tufted  woodcock  is 
more  properly  speaking  a  dark  coloured  wood- 
pecker, but  of  a  very  large  size,  nearly  equal  to 
the  partridge.  It  has  a  long  tuft  of  feathers  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  is  very  indifferent  eating. 
The  ivory  woodpecker  is  nearly  of  the  same  size 
with  the  former,  and  the  bill,  which  is  very 
large  and  white,  is  said  to  be  like  ivory.  The 
colour  of  this  bird  is  black  and  white,  the  latter 
most  predominant.  Its  flesh  is  no  better  than  the 
last.  Parroquets  are  so  well  known  to  you  that 
any  description  of  them  would  be  unnecessary. 
One  good  quality  they  possess  M'ith  which  you 
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are  perhaps  unacquainted  :  a  dozen  of  them  make 
a  most  delicious  sea-pie.  The  rice  bird  is  a  small 
species  of  blackbird.  They  chiefly  feed  upon  rice, 
arid  are  found  in  large  flocks  when  that  grain 
begins  to  ripen.  The  red  bird  is  the  Virginian 
nightingale,  with  which  you  are  already  acquaint- 
ed. The  red  starling  is  about  the  same  size  with 
the  last,  but  its  colour  neither  so  deep  nor  so  re- 
gular. It  generally  shigs  while  upon  the  wing. 
The  yellow  titmouse  is  a  size  less  than  the  two 
last,  and  of  a  dull  yellowish  colour.  This  bird,  I 
observed,  was  always  the  last  that  went  to  roost. 
I  have  frequently  noticed  him  perched  on  a  twig 
on  the  borders  of  the  swamp,  where  he  would 
warble  for  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  when  all  the 
others  were  at  roost.  The  great  bat  I  am  unable 
to  describe  from  ocular  evidence,  as  I  never  had 
on  opportunity  of  seeing  one  nearer  than  on  the 
wing.  I  made  several  attempts  to  shoot  one,  but 
without  effect.  All  I  can  therefore  say  is,  that  they 
did  not  appear  to  me  so  large  as  I  had  been  in- 
formed  they  were. 

Wolves  are  very  numerous  along  the  upper  parts 
of  this  river,  where  we  were  every  night  entertain- 
ed with  their  horrible  yells.  1  believe  they  are 
likewise  found  below  in  considerable  numbers; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  vast  bodies  of  swamp 
along  the  river,  they  do  not  often  show  themselves 
in  those  situations.     I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
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heard  any  for  some  days  before  our  arrival  at 
Natchez,  and  thence  downwards,  I  am  certain  we 
never  heard  one. 

The  general  average  produce  of  cotton  from 
Palmyra  and  the  country  below,  is  estimated  at 
two  thousand  pounds  weight  from  each  acre, 
which  will  sell  in  the  seed,  as  it  comes  from  the 
field,  at  four  and  five  dollars  the  hundred  weight, 
according  to  its  quality ;  and  if  cleaned  will  com- 
mand from  fourteen  to  fifteen  dollars  a  hundred 
on  the  spot.  A  prime  slave,  it  is  allowed,  will  at- 
tend to  three  acres,  which  will  yield,  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  an  annual  nett  profit  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  dollars.  The  keeping  of  the  slave  is  not 
included  in  this  estimate  ;  but  as  that  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  odd  forty  dollars,  it  will  leave  a  clear 
profit  of  two  hundred  dollars  on  the  labour  of  each 
slave. 

The  price  of  land  along  this  river  varies  accord- 
ing to  its  situation,  the  quality  being  invariably  of 
the  best,  although  not  always  capable  of  improve- 
ment. The  lowest  priced  bank  lands  may  be  rated 
at  two  dollars  an  acre,  and  from  above  Natchez  at 
not  more  than  ten.  Swamp  lands  may  be  had  in 
any  quantities  at  six  cents  an  acre,  but  they  are  in 
such  situations  as  to  be  of  no  manner  of  use. 

The  common  price  of  freight  from  St.  Louis, 
St.  Genevieve,  or  Kaskaskias,  down  to  New- 
Orleans,  is  bne  dollar  a  hundred  weight ;  and  a 
return  cargo  to  the  same  places  is  six  dollars  a  hun- 
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^red.  This  is  likewise  the  established  price  from 
New- Orleans  to  the  falls  of  Ohio,  and  for  any- 
greater  distance  an  additional  charge  of  nearly  fifty 
cents  for  every  hundred  miles. 

In  descending  this  river,  you  observe  the  growth 
of  the  cane  to  increase  with  every  day's  sail  after 
you  pass  the  Ohio,  until  they  acquire  a  height  Of 
thirty  feet,  and  about  four  or  five  inches  in  cir- 
cumference ;  after  which  they  again  diminish  until 
you  pass  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude,  when 
they  disappear  altogether. 

The  cane  brakes  on  the  borders  of  the  Missis- 
sippi are  altogether  impassable,  unless  you  occa- 
sionally fall  upon  some  old  bear  or  bufFaloe  tracks. 
It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  force  }'our  way  through 
them  for  any  distance.  The  clearing  of  a  piece  of 
this  land  is  attended  with  as  much  difficulty  as  any 
other.  The  whole  soil,  after  being  cleared,  is  so 
Jirmly  bound  together  with  the  roots,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  drive  a  plow  through  it. 
When  a  piece  of  this  land  is  first  attempted,  they 
cut  down  about  one  hundred  yards  of  the  whole 
front  of  the  piece  intended  to  be  cleared,  which 
soon  becomes  as  dry  as  mktches.  They  then  wait 
for  a  favourable  high  wind,  when  the  woods  are 
generally  dry,  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  front,  which 
creates  such  an  astonishing  large  fire  as  effec- 
tually sweeps  off  two  or  three  hundred  acres  at 
once.  We  very  frequently  heard  these  clearings 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  especiuUy  if  it  was  a 
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still  evening' ;  when  the  loud  and  frequent  explo- 
sions strongly  resembled  an  engagement  with  mus- 
ketry between  two  hostile  armies. 

There  are  no  mill  seats  in  this  lower  coun- 
try ;  yet  their  utility  is  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
plied by  the  horse-mill,  with  which  most  of  the 
plantations  are  provided  above.  After  descending 
as  low  as  the  island  of  New-Orleans,  you  find  a 
considerable  number  of  saw-mills,  which  are  built 
a  small  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  from 
which  a  canal  is  cut  large  enough  to  admit  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  water  for  about  four  or  five 
months  in  the  year.  After  the  water  has  fallen 
below  the  level  of  the  wheel  they  remain  dry  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  These  mills  are  always 
situated  near  the  borders  of  the  swamps,  and  the 
water  which  has  served  to  supply  them,  passes  off 
through  the  lakes  in  the  rear. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  I  have  found  four 
vessels,  all  of  which  promise  to  sail  for  New- York 
within  ten  days.  I  shall  certainly  take  passage  on 
board  of  the  first  that  sails ;  and  in  all  probability 
within  thirty  days  may  have  the  pleasure  of  once 
more  embracing  you. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  XXXII. 


Fort  Plaqueminesy  May  1,  1808. 


Dear  Friend, 

A  FE'W'^  days  after  the  date  of  my  last,  as  I 
was  one  moirning  strolling  along  the  Levee  in  com- 
pany with  53ome  friends,  I  was  familiarly  saluted 
by  a  pretty  smart  slap  on  my  shoulder ;  when,  upon 
turning  round,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see 
my  friend  Captain  A — .  I  left  him  in  New- York, 
but  I  recollected  that  he  informed  me  he  had 
purchased  a  plantation  below  New- Orleans,  to 
which  he  intended  to  remove  with  his  family  in 
the  spring.  After  some  conversation  he  insisted 
upon  my  paying  a  visit  to  his  family ;  and  as  I 
had  already  promised  his  lady  to  call  if  I  arrived 
safe  at  New-0:rleans,  I  enguged  to  go  down  in  the 
packet-boat  the  next  morning.  Thus  have  I  ac- 
counted to  you  for  my  appearance  at  Fort  Pla- 
quemines. 
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I  promised  you  in  my  last,  that  my  next  should 
contain  some  account  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans; 
but  as  I  do  not  intend  to  furnish  you  with  such 
another  volume  as  my  last,  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
a  few  hours  leisure  and  inclination,  to  discharge 
that  promise.  i 

The  city  of  New- Orleans,  which  lies  in  lat, 
29.  57.  N.  and  long.  89.  55.  W.  is  situated  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  on  the  east  or  left  side 
of  the  Mississippi  as  you  descend.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out,  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, and  are  generally  about  forty  feet  in  breadth. 
The  houses  of  the  principal  streets  nearest  the  ri- 
ver, are  built  of  brick  covered  with  slate,  tile,  or 
a  fire-proof  composition.  The  back  part  of  the 
town  is  chiefly  built  of  wood.  The  middle  of  the 
!♦»  streets  are  all  in  their  natural  state,  unpaved,  but 
the  side  walks  are  laid  either  with  brick  or  flat 
stone,  which  renders  walking  through  the  city  to- 
lerably pleasant,  except  when  you  have  occasion  to 
cross  the  streets  in  wet  weather. 

The  city  contains  at  present  nearly  eleven  hun- 
dred houses,  and  its  population  is  said  to  amount 
to  twelve  thousand  souls.  Its  extent  along  the  ri- 
ver, from  the  gate  of  Chapitoulan  on  the  north  to 
that  of  France  on  the  south,  is  nearly  one  mile  in 
length.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  from  the 
river  to  the  margin  of  the  swamps  in  the  rear.  The 
"  gates  on  the  north,"  and  the  "  gates  on  the 
south,"  may  probably  impose  upon  your  ear,  and 
4  / 
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convey  an  idea  of  this  being  a  walled  city ;  yet 
nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth ;  for  what- 
ever these  gates  might  formerly  have  been,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  of  them  at  present. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  site  of  the  great 
cathedral  church  and  town-house ;  and  in  front  a 
square,  now  inclosed  and  covered  with  grass,  which 
was  originally  intended  for  a  parade.  A  little  be- 
low this,  on  the  Levee,  is  the  market-house,  which 
however  is  only  used  for  selling  meat  and  fish. 
The  whole  Levee,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  the  market,  is  occupied  as  a  public  place  for 
selling  articles  of  every  description.  Vegetables 
of  almost  every  kind  are  here  sold  in  the  greatest 
plenty  and  perfection ;  but  the  fish  and  meat  are 
very  poor.  The  poultry  which  is  brought  from 
the  upper  countiy,  and  the  oysters  from  the  Lakes, 
are  both  very  tolerable. 

The  plan  of  a  new  custom-house  has  lately  been 
marked  out  near  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  is 
a  miserable  wooden  building,  long  since  abandon- 
ed to  the  negroes  and  Indians,  and  fast  falling  to 
decay.  At  the  south-east  end  of  the  town  the  Ur- 
suline  nuns  have  a  convent  and  chapel,  which  are 
liberally  endowed.  Few  of  its  former  inmates, 
however,  chose  to  remain  after  the  change  in  the 
government  took  place  ;  but  in  con  e  quence  of 
their  violent  prejudices  against  the  Americans, 
whom  they  believe  to  be  a  nation  of  atheists,  most 
of  them  retired  to  the  Havanna  or  to  Vera  Cruz. 
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This  city  was  fortified,  while  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  with  works  on  the  north,  east,  and  south 
sides ;  but  these,  since  the  cession  of  the  country 
to  the  United  States,  have  been  considered  of  no 
importance,  and  suftered  to  go  to  ruin,  excepting 
at  the  south  end,  where  they  have  been  much  en- 
larged and  improved.  The  barracks  which,  are 
large  and  spacious,  are  situated  a  little  above  the 
lov/er  fort,  and  are  kept  in  very  good  repair. 

The  Levee  is  an  embankment  of  earth  about  six 
feet  in  height,  raised  to  prevent  the  river  from 
overflowing  the  town  and  adjoining  country,  which 
lie  below  the  surface  of  the  river.  This  embank- 
ment commences  at  Fort  Plaquemines,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  head  of  the  island,  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  making  an  excellent 
road  about  twenty  feet  wide,  which  is  dry  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  passes  directly  in  front  of 
the  town  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  affords 
a  very  pleasant  evening  walk.  It  formerly  was 
lined  with  rows  of  orange-trees,  but  from  a  want 
of  proper  care  and  attention,  there  is  but  here  and 
there  one  remaining. 

The  inhabitants  of  New- Orleans  are  mostly 
French,  and  members  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  great  influx  of  Ameri- 
cans since  the  cession,  still  compose  three  fourths 
of  the  white  population  of  the  city.  The  church 
service  in  the  great  cathedral,  (which  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  very  fine  organ,)  is  really  sublime,  and 
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as  a  form  of  worship,  particularly  calculated  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  tender  minds 
of  youth,  and  the  fair  sex  in  general.  The  Ame- 
ricans, although  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a 
respectable  congregation,  have  no  church,  nor  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  are  they  at  all  disposed  to  give 
the  necessary  encouragement  to  a  presbyterian 
preacher,  who  has  lately  settled  in  the  town,  by 
way  of  experiment.  They  seem  upon  the  whole 
to  be  satisfied  that  these  things  should  remain  "  as 
they  are." 

The  chapel  of  the  convent  of  the  Ursuline  nuns 
is  small,  but  very  neat  within,  being  chiefly  calcu- 
lated for  the  accommodation  of  that  sisterhood. 
Public  service  is  performed  here  regularly.  The 
nuns  are  separated  from  the  audience  by  a  partition 
of  lattice-work,  through  which  they  may  barely  be 
distinguished.  Their  whole  number  at  present 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  forty  or  fifty. 

A  summer  residence  in  New- Orleans  must  be 
extremely  disagreeable,  as  even  at  this  early  season 
I  find  it  intolerably  hot  and  sultry.  The  evenings 
however  are  cool  and  pleasant,  and  as  this  city  has 
no  public  gardens  or  promenade,  the  Levee  after 
sunset  is  crowded  with  company,  who  having  been 
confined  all  the  day  to  their  houses,  seldom  miss 
this  favourable  opportunity  of  breathing  a  little 
fresh  air. 

That  unfortunate  class  of  females,  the  m.ulattoes, 
who  from  their  infancy  are  trained  in  the  arts  of 
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love,  are  far  from  being  considered  in  the  same 
humiliating  light  with  those  white  ladies  to  whom 
they  fire  nearly  allied  in  profession.  Since  custom 
Jias  planted  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  their  ever 
forming  an  honourable  connexion  with  white  men, 
necessity  has  compelled  them  to  resort  to  the  prac- 
tice of  forming  temporary  engagements  with  those 
whom  they  may  fancy.  Engagements  of  this  kind 
are  every  day  formed,  for  a  month  or  a  year,  or  as 
much  longer  as  the  parties  may  be  pleased  with 
each  other.  During  any  engagement  of  this  kind, 
it  is  in  vain  to  solicit  improper  favours :  they  are 
generally  as  strictly  continent  as  the  marriage  ce- 
remony could  possibly  make  them.  When  the 
term  is  expired,  or  the  lover  gone,  they  accept  of 
the  next  best  offer  that  may  be  made  to  them. 
This  class  of  the  society  of  this  city  is  so  generall}^ 
esteemed,  that  no  gentleman  hesitates  a  moment 
in  pa\  ing  his  compliments  to  those  females  be- 
longing to  it,  whom  he  may  meet  with  in 
the  street  or  elsewhere.  A  far  greater  degree  of 
distinction  prevails  among  this  class  than  even 
among  the  whites.  They  who  are  so  many  de- 
grees removed  from  the  black  that  the  connection 
is  no  longer  visible  in  the  skin,  consider  them- 
selves as  the  "  best  blooded ;''  and  so  down  to 
those  who  are  only  one  degree  superior  to  the 
blacks,  whom  they  all  treat  with  more  conten^pt 
than  even  the  whites  do. 
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The  whites,  the  quarteroons  or  coloured  people, 
and  the  blacks,  have  each  their  separate  amuse- 
ments. The  ladies  divert  themselves  by  riding 
in  a  single  horse  chaise,  always  driving  themselves, 
accompanied  by  a  female  companion,  and  a  slave 
of  the  Same  sex.  You  never  see  a  coach  with  la- 
dies in  the  inside,  but  you  will  at  the  same  time 
find  an  equal  number  of  female  slaves  behind  ;  no 
lady  presuming  even  to  cross  a  street  or  visit  her 
next  neighbour,  without  her  favourite  female  slave 
to  attend  her. 

The  season  for  balls  is  already  past ;  of  course 
I  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  saying  any  thing 
respecting  them,  except  from  information.  It  ap- 
pears, that  the  fashionable  part  of  the  city  is  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  who  have  each  their  re- 
spective ball-rooms.  That  of  the  whites  is  sacred 
to  themselves,  nor  can  any  white  lady,  who  is 
known  to  be  in  the  least  degree  tainted  with  the 
blood  of  Africa,  ever  gain  admittance  there.  The 
coloured  people  have  likewise  their  separate  ball- 
room, from  which  all  are  excluded  who  have  not 
some  white  blood  in  their  veins.  The  white  gen- 
tlemen of  course  are  freely  admitted,  v^^ho  gene- 
rally prefer  this  assembly  to  their  own,  which  it 
at  all  times  surpasses  both  in  the  elegance  of  its 
decorations,  and  the  splendour  of  the  dress  of  the. 
company. 

The  amusements  of  the  gentlemen  are  yerj 
much  confined  to  biliiaids  abroad,  and  cards  at 
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liome,  or  at  some  appointed  liouse  ;  and  it  is  said 
they  are  generally  too  much  attached  to  the  bottle 
after  dinner.  I  must  confess  the  few  observations 
I  was  enabled  to  make  inclines  me  to  believe  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  report. 

This  town,  although  not  large,  yet  supports 
two  French  theatres,  and  both  houses  are  in  ge- 
neral crowded.  The  same  distinction  prevails  at 
the  theatre  as  in  their  assemblies.  The  lower 
boxes  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  whites, 
and  the  upper  to  the  people  of  colour.  With  re- 
spect to  the  performance,  I  found  myself  incom- 
pe  t-nt  to  make  up  a  judgment,  as  my  knowledge 
of  the  language  was  too  limited  to  distinguish  the 
merits  of  the  respective  performers.  The  theatres 
are  open  three  times  a  week,  but  the  fullest  and 
most  brilliant  audience  is  always  collected  toge- 
ther on  a  Sunday  evening.  I  cannot  but  admire 
the  policy  of  such  an  accommodating  system  of 
religion,  which,  while  it  provides  for  the  salvation 
of  the  soul,  takes  care  it  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  more  important  pleasure  of  the  body. 

Our  Yankees  feel  not  a  little  foolish  upon  their 
first  arrival  in  this  city,  where  the  manners  and 
amusements  are  so  very  different  from  their  own. 
Their  delicacy  is  first  offended,  at  finding  most 
of  the  billiard  tables  placed  in  the  fron  troom  on 
the  lovver  floor,  with  all  the  doors  and  windows 
op-  n  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  but  entirely 
subject  to  the  view  of  every  -passenger  in  the 
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street.  Yet  this  is  but  a  trifle,  in  comparison  to 
the  shock  their  piety  receives  on  the  first  Sunday- 
morning  after  their  arrival,  by  finding  these  tables 
surrounded  by  a  much  larger  company,  and  the 
stroke  of  the  cue  and  mace  resounding  from  one 
end  of  the  city  to  the  other. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  walk  in  the  rear  of  the  town 
will  still  more  astonish  their  bewildered  imagina- 
tions with  the  sight  of  twenty  different  dancing 
groups  of  the  wretched  Africans,  collected  toge- 
ther to  perform  their  worship  after  the  manner  of 
their  country.  They  have  their  own  national  mu- 
sic, consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  long  kind  of 
narrow  drum  of  various  sizes,  from  two  to  eight 
feet  in  length,  three  or  four  of  which  mak^  a  band. 
The  principal  dancers  or  leaders  are  dressed  in  a 
variety  of  wild  and  savage  fashions,  always  orna- 
mented with  a  number  of  the  tails  of  the  smaller 
wild  beasts,  and  those  who  appeared  most  horri- 
ble always  attracted  the  largest  circle  of  company. 
These  amusements  continue  until  sunset,  when 
one  or  two  of  the  city  patrole  show  themselves 
with  their  cutlasses,  and  the  crowds  immediately 
disperse. 

In  the  evening,  on  their  return  from  the  scene 
last  mentioned,  they  may  probably  be  attracted  by 
the  noise  of  a  drum,  which  upon  inquiry,  they  will 
be  told  is  only  a  mode  of  giving  notice  to  the 
public,  that  the  performance  at  the  theatre  will 
commence  in  the  evening ! !  I  heard  a  gentleman 
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from  the  eastward  exclaim,  on  returning  from  a 
Siindciy  tour  through  the  city,  "  O  where  are  our 
selectmen  of  S  alem  ?" 

In  attending  to  the  amusements  of  the  whites, 
the  yellows,  and  the  blacks,  1  had  almost  forgotten 
to  mention  the  reds,  who  may  likewise  be  said  to 
have  their  own  national  music  and  dancing.  These 
are  a  gang  of  poor  miserable  naked  wretches,  com- 
posed of  outcasts  from  the  Tunica,  Alibama,  Chit- 
temaches,  and  Otacapas  tribes,  who  reside  in  the 
vicinity  of  New- Orleans.  From  the  facility  with 
which  they  procure  liquor  they  are  constantly 
drunk,  not  even  excepting  their  women  and  chil- 
dren J  and  they  exhibit  such  daily  scenes  of  riot, 
obscene  dances,  and  intoxication,  that  they  are  in- 
deed a  nuisance  to  the  city,  which  calls  aloud  for 
the  interposition  of  the  police. 

There  is  likewise  an  establishment  in  the  city 
called  the  Public  Baths,  which,  although  con- 
structed upon  a  narrow  scale,  yet  affords  all  the 
necessary  conveniences  for  the  use  of  the  warm 
and  cold  bath.  I  found  myself  so  much  invigo- 
rated after  a  liberal  use  of  the  former,  that  I  ne- 
glected no  morning  while  in  that  city,  of  enjoying 
that  pleasure. 

Boarding  in  New- Orleans  is  not  only  expensive, 
but  the  accommodations  at  the  boarding-houses 
are  at  best  indifferent.  The  tables  in  general  are 
scantily  served  with  solid  dishes,  and  most  of  these 
are  composed  ot  such  indifferent  materials,  as  sei- 
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dom  to  excite  any  great  degree  of  appetite ;  espcr 
ciaily  in  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
northern  table.  The  common  charge  at  the  first- 
rate  French  boarding-houses  is  forty-five  dollars  a 
month ;  supper  and  wine  not  included.  There  is 
not,  as  yet,  a  single  genteel  American  boarding- 
house  established  in  the  city.  The  two  or  three 
that  have  acquired  that  name  are  mere  second 
rates :  yet  these  afford  a  table  better  furnished  at 
thirty-two  dollars  a  month,  than  the  others  at 
forty-five. 

I  have  already  informed  you,  that  the  water  of 
the  Mississippi  was  thick  and  turbid.  It  will  de- 
posit a  sediment  of  half  an  inch  deep  in  a  half  pint 
tumbler  of  the  water.  Yet  no  other  is  used  for 
the  table.  It  is  generally  taken  from  the  river, 
and  filtered  through  a  drip-stone  in*:o  a  large  stone 
jar,  capable  of  containing  a  barrel,  from  whence  it 
is  again  taken  cool  and  transparent,  when  required, 
for  use. 

The  waters  of  this  river  have  the  credit  of 
being  a  powerful  specific  against  sterility  ;  and, 
from  the  many  and  well  authenticated  facts  that 
were  cited  to  me,*  I  have  great  reason  to  believe 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  relation.  Another 
peculiar  quality  ascribed  to  it  is  that  of  being  an 
effectual  cure  for  the  itch,  and  that  there  never  has 
been  an  instance  known  of  that  disease  ever  beine 
brought  down  the  river  by  the  thousand  boats 
which  arrive  every  year ;  nor  even  by  any  vessels 
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coming  up  the  river,  when  the  water  of  the  Mis.- 
sissippi  was  used  for  every  purpose. 

The  city  is  altogether  unprovided  with  any  re- 
gular watchmen.  It  is  guarded  every  night  by  a 
patrole  of  the  citizens,  who  are  enrolled,  and  di- 
vided into  regular  companies  for  that  purpose. 

The  river  at  Nev/- Orleans  is  about  one  mile 
.  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  fa- 
thom deep.  The  Levee  in  front  is  crowded  with 
large  vessels  from  every  part  of  the  world.  They 
generally  lie  three  deep,  in  a  line  extending  from 
near  the  centre  of  the  town  to  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  below.  The  same  distance  at  the  upper  end 
13  always  lined  vv^ith  one  or  two  hundred  Ken- 
tucky and  New-Orleans  boats,  from  the  interior 
of  the  States  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee,  as  well  as 
from  the  Territories  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Indiana,  and  the  Missouri.  Two  of  those  at  pre- 
sent along  the  Levee  I  recognised  as  my  states- 
Vien.  One  of  them  was  loaded  with  wild  cherry 
plank  from  Chatouque  Lake,  and  the  other  with 
ice  ;  the  latter  of  which  articles  they  sold  at  twenty - 
five  cents  a  pound. 

Notwithstanding  New- Orleans  is,  and  I  fear 
must  ever  remain,  an  unhealthy  situation,  yet  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  as  my  opinion,  that  it 
will  at  some  future  period  not  only  rival  all  the 
great  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States,  but 
even  of  the  world.   With  respect  to  its  local  situa- 
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tion,  it  is  the  best  which  the  island  aftords  ;  and 
as  far  above  the  swamps  as  the  convenience  of 
the  navigation  will  admit,  being  no  more  than 
eighteen  miles  above  a  curious  bend  in  the  river, 
called  the  English  Turn ;  to  which  place,  vessels, 
with  the  prevailing  southerly  winds,  can  ascend 
with  ease,  but  from  thence  they  are  ahead.  Its 
general  situation  is  the  most  eligible  on  the  river, 
and  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other  on  the  globe. 
Placed  by  nature  at  the  mouth  of  the  noblest  of 
rivers,  running  north  two  thousand  five  hundred 
miles;  another  arm  extending  to  the  north-west 
the  same  distance ;  a, third  to  the  north-east  twelve 
hundred  miles ;  while  a  fourth  below  the  two  last 
extends  westwardly  nearly  fifteen  hundred  more. 
These  again  receive  in  their  courses  many  navi- 
gable streams,  which  in  any  other  country  would 
be  denominated  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Thus  she  receives  the  produce  of  a  thousand  soils 
and  climates,  which  have  no  outlet  except  by  her 
port. 

Another  communication  has  lately  been  opened 
with  the  lakes  Pontchartrain,  Maurepas,  and  the 
Bayou  east  of  New- Orleans,  by  means  of  a  canal 
executed  by  the  Baron  de  Carondelet.  This  ex- 
tends from  the  Old  Fort  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  to 
the  Bayou  St.  John,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles, 
where  a  considerable  village  has  been  settled; 
and  about  five  miles  further,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Bayou,  is  a  fort  which  commands  the  whole  com- 
munication. This  canal  is  a  beautiful  and  valua- 
ble improvement  to  the  city,  whose  inhabitants, 
with  a  view  to  honour  so  public  spirited  an  un- 
dertaking, have  erected  a  monument  on  the  old 
town-house,  executed  in  the  English,  French  and 
Spanish  languages,  purporting,  that  "  This  canal 
was  designed,  planned,  and  executed  by  the  Baron 
de  Carondelet,  for  the  convenience  of  the  city." 

Lake  Pontchartrain,  which  lies  immediately  be- 
hind the  city,  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long  and 
twenty-five  broad,  and  generally  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  deep.  The  south-west  end  of  the 
lake  is  very  shallow,  with  a  muddy  shore,  but  the 
opposite  side  in  many  places  is  a  handsome  gra- 
velly beach.  Lake  Maurepas  lies  west  of  the  lat- 
ter eight  or  nine  miles.  It  is  about  twelve  miles 
long  and  eight  wide.  The  Mississippi,  below 
New- Orleans,  has  several  other  communications 
with  the  Gulf,  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  ri- 
ver ;  but  all  of  them  are  too  shallow  to  be  navi- 
gated except  by  the  smallest  kind  of  craft.  Lake 
Wachas,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  nearly  opposite  to,  and  only  twelve  miles 
distant  from  the  city,  is  about  twenty-two  miles 
long  and  six  wide.  This,  in  some  short  time 
hence,  will  afford  a  much  shorter  communication 
for  boats  of  easy  burthen,  with  the  gulf  west  of 
New- Orleans.  Besides  the  lakes  already  mention- 
fid,  there  are  a  number  of  others  and  smaller  ones^ 
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whose  names  are  not  generally  known,  as  they  are 
never  frequented  by  any  person  unless  by  accident. 
The  tides  at  New- Orleans  are  barely  perceptible, 
never  swelling  more  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
.  and  eighteen  inches.  Yet  it  sometimes  happens, 
during  a  violent  hurricane,  that  the  sea  rises  to 
such  a  height  as  to  cause  a  reflux  of  the  river, 
which  covers  the  whole  country  from  the  sea  to 
the  head  of  the  island  of  New- Orleans,  with  a 
depth  of  from  two  to  eight  feet  of  water.  Al- 
though these  accidents  are  to  be  dreaded  as  inci- 
dent to  the  countr}^,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  calcu- 
lated upon  as  annual  visitations ;  as  it  very  often 
happens  that  they  are  not  experienced  once  in  half 
a  dozen  years. 

From  New-Orleans  down  to  the  English  Turn, 
a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  the  land  retains  near- 
ly the  same  height ;  but  from  thence  to  Fort 
Plaquemines,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  lower, 
they  decline  still  more,  and  become  unfit  for  any 
culture  except  that  of  rice.  From  thence  down  to 
the  Gulf,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  they  are  an 
entire  low  marshy  swamp,  covered  with  water 
and  reeds. 

About  fifteen  miles  below  New- Orleans,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  river,  is  a  small  creek  running  east- 
wardly,  and  emptying  itself  into  Lake  Borgne  and 
the  sea,  bordered  by  a  small  body  of  very  fine 
lands  along  its  banks,  on  which  is  situated  the 
Poblacion  de  St.  Bernardo,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
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called,  Terre  auxBoeufs.  This  settlement,  although 
but  small,  contains  at  present  more  Spaniards  than 
all  the  rest  of  Louisiana ;  as  most  of  them  removed 
to  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  the  cession  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  United  States.  The  markets  of  New- 
Orleans  are  in  a  great  measure  supplied  with  ve- 
getables and  poultry  from  this  place. 

I  find  that  the  expense  of  travelling  is  not 
the  only  inconvenience  ot  the  country,  with  which 
you  become  acquainted  at  this  place,  although  one 
would  be  inclined  to  suppose,  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  charges,  that  this  department  had 
been  particularly  attended  to.  Descending  in  the 
Packet^  (a  dirty  litde  open  row-boat,)  to  this  place, 
I  had  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  every  league; 
and  upon  inquiry  I  was  informed,  that  the  price 
of  a  horse  for  travelling  up  to  the  city  has  been 
established  by  custom  at  one  dollar  a  league. 

Having  nothing  further  to  say  with  respect  to 
the  city  of  New- Orleans,  or  the  country  imme- 
diately around  it,  you  will  naturally  expect,  that, 
after  having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this 
country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  I  should  have 
formed  an  opinion  either  favourable  or  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  general  character  of  the  country. 

Although  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Lou., 
isiana  is  a  most  desirable  acquisition  in  itself  to  the 
United  States,  yet  1  cannot  forbear  expressing  it  as, 
my  opinion,  that  as  our  country  is  ah-eady  sufii- 
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<;iently  large  to  enjoy  in  effect  all  tlie  blessings  c£ 
our  happy  ibrm  of  go\^'ernment,  the  possession  of 
the  two  Floridas,  with  the  island  of  New- Orleans, 
would  have  been  a  much  more  desirable  object. 
The  acquisition  of  these  two  provinces  would  not 
only  have  tended  to  consolidate  our  already  wide- 
extended  empire  from  Maine  to  New- Orleans,  by 
adding  a  large  extent  of  sea- coast,  but  likewise 
have  furnished  us  with  all  the  valuable  harbours 
included  within  them,  which  are  very  much  wanted 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  our  empire  ;  whereas 
at  present  we  have  only  added  a  few  more  hundred 
miles  of  a  shoal  and  useless  coast  to  the  great 
length  we  before  had.  Add  to  this,  that  many  of 
the  rivers,  which  rise  and  flow  through  the  States 
of  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  Territory,  dis- 
charge their  waters  through  these  provinces  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  New- Orleans ;  where, 
as  already  has  frequently  been  the  case,  our  citi- 
zens, while  descending  their  waters,  have  been 
harassed  by  every  petty  officer  of  a  foreign  power 
who  felt  disposed  to  insult  them.  As  Cato  is  said 
for  a  long  time  never  to  have  left  the  senate-house 
without  exclaiming,  (no  matter  how  ineptly,) 
"  Delendo  est  Carthago,"  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  one  of  our  senate  to  adopt  a  similar  practice, 
and  on  every  such  occasion  to  exclaim,  "  The 
Floridas  must  be  ours." 

As  my  last  sheet  of  paper  is  exhausted,  I  shall 
barely  have  room  to  inform  you,  that  1  return  to 
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New- Orleans  to-morrow,  where  I  have  engaged 
my  passage  on  board  the  ship  F — ,  which  will  sail 
for  New- York  in  a  day  or  two  after.  Should  any 
thing  further  occur  in  descending  the  river  to  the 
Balize,  or  on  my  passage  to  the  north,  X  shall  not 
forget  you. 

YouF^, 

c.  s. 
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Ship  F — ,    off  Havanna, 

May  15,  1808. 


Dear  Friend, 

MY  last  was  confined  to  a  particular  description 
of  the  city  of  New- Orleans,  and  its  vicinity-  But 
as  I  know  you  will  be  anxious  to  receive  a  further 
account  of  the  Mississippi  from  that  city  down  to 
its  mouth,  I  shall  proceed  with  my  description  of 
that  part  of  the  river,  and  conclude  with  such  ob- 
servations as  my  memorandum  may  furnish. 

After  leaving  New- Orleans,  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  is  such,  that  with  a  light  wind  vessels  may 
descend  to  the  sea  in  twelve  hours.  We  did  not, 
however,  reach  it  so  soon,  as  we  had  a  head  wind 
to  beat  against,  besides  being  detained  nearly  half 
a  day  in  weighing  our  anchor;  which  was  so 
bedded  in  the  mud  that  it  was  impossible 
to  break  ground.  Nor  do  I  think  we  should 
luave  succeeded  at  last,  had  not  a  large  tree  acci- 
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dentally %rove  broadside  athwart  the  cable  while  it 
was  tough  strained,  and  broke  the  hold  of  the 
ground. 

You  have  already  been  informed,  that  the  En- 
glish Turn*  is  eighteen  miles  below  the  city ;  to 
which  place,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the 
improvements  make  a  respectable  appearance. 
On  the  opposite  shore,  however,  they  decline 
much  sooner. 

Fort  Plaquemines,  which  is  twenty- five  miles 
below  the  Turn,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  river.  It  contains  a  small  garrison,  station- 
ed there  principally  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
all  vessels  which  pass.  The  land  below  the  fort 
subsides  rapidly  into  swamps,  and  within  a  few 
miles  further  the  trees  disappear  entirely ;  when 
nothing  remains,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  but 
an  immense  collection  of  marsh,  that  produces  a 
coarse  kind  of  reeds,  about  four  or  five  feet  in 
height,  and  extends  down  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  mileSi, 

After  passing  the  fort  about  twenty- four  miles, 
you  approach  the  three  passes,  or  channels  of  the 
Mississippi.  These  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  the  east,  south,  and  south-west  passes.  The 
first  of  these  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length  to  the 

*  So  called  from  the  first  attempt  that  nation  made  on 
the  city  of  New-Orleans,  when  the  ships  of  war,  after  as- 
cending thus  far,  were  obliged  to  re-Turn. 
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sea,  the  second  twenty-two,  and  the  thira,  which 
was  formerly  used  as  the  principal  entrance,  is 
twenty-five  miles.  Neither  of  the  two  last  have 
more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water  over  the  bar 
at  present.  The  eastern  pass  is  that  which  is  now 
principally  used,  and  about  five  miles  after  enter- 
ing it,  it  again  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Ba- 
lize  and  La  Loutre.  The  former  of  these  is  that 
which  is  preferred  by  the  pilots  as  containing  the 
deepest  water,  which  may  be  reckoned  at  sixteen 
feet  over  the  bar.  This  bar  is  very  narrow,  and 
immediately  after  passing  it  you  have  water  suffi- 
cient for  a  ship  of  the  line. 

Fort  Plaquemines  is  the  last  of  the  works,  or 
improvement  of  any  kind,  that  you  meet  with  until 
you  come  to  the  Balize,  where  there  is  a  small 
fort,  and  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
pilots. 

The  passage  up  the  river,  from  the  Balize  to 
the  city,  takes  up  from  five  to  thirty  days,  accord- 
ing to  wind  and  weather.  I  was  indeed  informed 
of  an  instance,  where  a  Hamburgh  ship,  which 
had  a  passage  of  sixty-five  days  from  Europe  to 
the  Balize,  was  afterwards  seventy- six  days  in 
ascending  the  river  to  the  city.  The  shores  of 
the  river  on  either  side  are  so  bold,  that  a  vessel 
may  lie  along  side  of  the  banks  throughout  the 
whole  distance  from  the  fort  to  the  city. 
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I  alreJIy  had  occasion  to  remark  to  you,  that 
the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  from  New 
Madrid  down  to  the  Gulf,  a  distance  of  eleven 
hundred  miles,  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  rich 
soil,  varying  from  one  quarter  to  two  miles  in 
breadth.  This  lies  immediately  upon  and  parallel 
to  the  river,  but  isrendered  useless  from  its  being 
annually  inundated  by  the  rise  of  the  river,  when 
it  is  covered  with  from  one  to  eight  feet  of 
water.  It  has  been  generally  asserted,  and  as  ge- 
nerally believed,  that  this  river  runs  upon  a  ridge 
throughout  this  country.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  or  absurd  than  this  opinion.  It  has, 
however,  the  appearance  of  an  incomprehensible 
mystery,  which  being  added  to  tlie  many  and  very- 
respectable  authorities  who  have  advocated  this 
belief,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  such  should 
be  the  generally  received  opinion.  It  is  invariably 
the  case  with  the  Mississippi  throughout  the  whole 
distance  last  mentioned,  (excepting  where  tne 
bluffs  or  headlands  on  the  eastern  side  approach 
the  river,)  that  both  its  banks  are  always  highest 
on  the  margin  of  the  river  ;  and  during  the  annual 
inundations  the  water  rushes  over  the  banks  with 
a  considerable  current,  and  descends  to  the  swamps 
in  the  rear,  which  are  soon  filled  to  the  general 
level  of  the  river.  When  the  inundation  has  at- 
tained its  height,  and  the  waters  begin  to  fall, 
those  in  the  swamps  equally  subside  with  the  ri- 
ver, until  that  has  fallen  to  a  level  wuh  its  b«inks, 
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which  then  form  a  natural  dam,  and  prevent  the 
swamps  from  discharging  their  waters  that  way  to 
the  main  river.  This  vast  body  of  water  is  af- 
terwards in  part  collected  by  the  several  streams 
which  intersect  this  country,  and  conveyed  to  the 
general  receiver  ;  but  a  greater  part  is  carried  off 
to  the  sea  by  the  numerous  Bayous  and  outlets 
which  have  been  formed,  as  so  many  necessary 
extra  channels  for  the  superabundancy  of  the  wa- 
ters. Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  sound  the 
river  occasionally  throughout  this  distance,  will 
find  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  fathom ;  which, 
when  compared  with  the  elevation  of  the  banks  in 
front,  and  the  lowest  level  of  the  swamps  in  the 
rear,  (which  do  not  exceed  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
feet,)  he  will  be  satisfied,  that  if  the  channel  of  the 
river  was  laid  dry,  the  Mississippi,  like  all  other 
rivers,  would  be  found  to  have  traced  its  course 
through  the  lowest  valleys. 

With  respect  to  the  elevation  of  the  banks,  you 
may  recollect  I  have  already  informed  you,  that 
the  borders  of  this  river  are  always  higher  than  the 
interior ;  and  no  doubt  you  will  be  as  much  at  a 
loss  as  I  myself  was  at  first  to  assign  a  sufficient 
cause  for  so  curious  a  phenomenon. 

This,  however,  is  very  readily  solved  on  the 
spot,  by  giving  half  an  hour's  attention  to  the 
operation  of  the  river,  while  overflowing  its  banks. 
You  will  then  observe,  that  the  first  vegetation  on 
the  margin,  whether  of  reeds,  weeds,  or  young 
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willows,  equally  serve  as  sieves  or  strainers  to  the 
Water  that  passes  through  them.  By  this  means 
they  collect  vast  quantities  of  leaves,  and  other 
light  substances,  immediately  upon  the  margin  of 
the  banks ;  which,  from  the  extreme  muddiness 
of  the  water,  receive  a  light  cement  of  mud  and 
slime  with  every  swell  of  the  river,  until  at  length 
they  acquire  a  height  nearly  equal  to  the  general 
rise  of  the  river.  Whilst  the  swamps  in  the  rear, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  waters  being  already 
Strained,  receive  no  other  aid  towards  raising  their 
surface,  than  the  ordinary  deposit  of  mud  and 
slime  v/ith  which  the  waters  abound. 

Another  process,  but  upon  a  larger  scale,  may 
likewise  be  remarked  higher  up  the  river,  where 
the  banks  have  already  acquired  a  considerable 
height,  and  are  covered  with  a  large  growth  of 
timber,  and  underbrush  or  cane-brakes.  There, 
besides  the  lighter  and  smaller  substances,  vast 
quantities  of  rotten  wood,  trees,  and  brush,  are 
brought  down  by  the  freshes,  part  of  which  is  col- 
lected by  the  trees  on  the  banks,  (when  the  wind 
or  water  has  forced  them  out  of  the  channel,) 
where  they  again  serve  to  obstruct  and  collect 
other  floating  substances.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  all  the  smaller  interstices  are  filled  with 
leaves,  weeds,  and  mud,  and  in  a  few  years  are 
buried  by  the  repeated  accumulations  of  mud  and 
vegetable  matter,  deposited  by  every  succeeding 
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inundation.  You  will  readily  perceive,  that  by  this 
process  the  banks  nearest  the  river  must  always 
be  highest,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  increase, 
until,  by  repeated  inundations,  they  have  acquired 
a  height  equal  to  the  greatest  swell  of  the  river. 
After  which,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  soil,  they  v/ill,  in  the  course  of 
time,  exceed  the  highest  rise  of  the  river.  This 
no  doubt  has  been  the  case  with  the  upper  country 
from  New  Madrid  to  near  the  Grand  Towers, 
where  only  very  extraordinary  freshes  can  rise  to 
the  summit  of  the  banks.  The  same  thing  will 
probably,  in  the  course  of  succeeding  ages  take 
place  in  all  the  country  below. 

This  river  originally  must  have  flowed  along 
the  banks  of  the  highest  land  ;  which  at  so  early 
a  period,  in  all  probability,  did  not  extend  any 
lower  than  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  western 
side  ;  whilst  the  whole  lower  country  remained  an 
immense  swamp,  like  that  below  New- Orleans  at 
present ;  and  probably  the  site  of  that  city  was  at 
that  period  a  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Indeed, 
when  viewing  the  country  from  the  mast  head, 
and  tracing  out  the  numberless  lakes,  sounds,  and 
bays,  discernible  on  every  side,  I  have  more  than 
once  thought,  that  the  island  of  New- Orleans  must 
have  composed  a  part  of  the  Great  Gulf,  and 
have  been  gained  by  the  encroachments  of  the  ri- 
ver ;  and  that  in  time  another  city  may  arise  near 
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the  site  of  the  present  mouth  of  the  river.    But  to 
proceed : 

Supposhig  this,  then,  to  have  beeii  the  eadiest 
course  of  the  river,  it  will  be  seen,  that  by  the 
means  already  mentioned,  it  would  at  length  have 
formed  its  banks  on  either  side,  and  afterwards 
progressed  gradually  down  the  river,  until,  bysome 
obstruction  of  the  natural  channel  above,  the  cur- 
rent was  turned  from  its  course.  This  would  of 
course  produce  a  reaction  upon  one  of  its  banks, 
which  being  but  narrow,  and  composed  of  mate- 
rials incapable  of  making  any  lasting  resistance, 
would  soon  be  forced  through  by  the  river,  thus 
forming  another  channel,  and  pursuing  its  course 
through  the  swamps.  Here  meeting  with  another 
obstruction  of  the  same  kind  to  check  the  current, 
it  would  then  take  another  course,  and  by  acting 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  its  former  banks,  would 
eventually  find  another  passage  through  it,  and  join 
its  former  current,  having  formed  an  island  by  the 
operation.  In  this  way  have  the  banks  and  princi- 
pal old  islands  of  this  river  been  formed  ;  and  even 
the  island  of  New- Orleans  bears  evident  marks  of 
having  but  lately  been  gained  from  the  sea. 

Although  nature,  in  most  of  her  operations,  is 
slow,  yet  when  we  make  our  remarks  at  periods 
of  thirty  years  distant,  her  progress  seems  more 
rapid.  Witness  the  site  of  the  old  fort  at  the  Ba. 
lize,  which  at  the  time  of  its  erection  was  opposite 
to  the  pass  of  the  river,  but  at  the  present  moment 
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we  find  it  nearl}^  two  miles  above  it.  You  must 
not,  however,  understand  me  to  mean,  that  this 
fort,  like  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Mississippi, 
has  marched  nearly  two  miles  up  the  river ;  but 
that  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  land  on  each  side, 
has  advanced  that  distance  into  the  sea,  and  not 
only  left  the  fort  behind,  but  has  absolutely  stolen 
so  much  from  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

You  will  easily  perceive  how  fast  accumulations 
of  this  kind  may  take  place,  when  you  recollect 
that  a  half  pint  tumbler  of  river  water  will,  in  the 
short  space  of  two  hours,  deposit  half  an  inch 
depth  of  sediment.  And  when  you  are  further 
informed,  that  immense  collections  of  large  trees 
are  brought  down  by  the  river,  and  cover  all  the 
shoals  about  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  discern,  you  will  be  satislied  that 
these  must  form  so  many  additional  dikes  or 
embankments  to  entangle  others,  which  soon  be- 
come so  firmly  bedded  in  the  mud,  as  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  storms  and  hurricanes. 

I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  this  subject  without 
quoting  a  passage  which  I  recollect  to  have  seen 
in  Herodotus.  The  volume  I  have  not  before 
me.  The  words  may  therefore  be  incorrect.  In 
speaking  of  the  country  bf  Egypt  and  the  Nile, 
he  informs  us,  "  that  in  the  time  of  one  of  their 
ancient  kings,  (Menes,)  the  whole  of  Egypt,  ex- 
cept the  piwvince  of  Thebes,  was  one  extended 
niarsh.    JNor  was  any   part  of  that  large  district 
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situated  beyond  the  Lake  (Moeris)  at  that  time  to 
be  seen.  This  distance  between  the  Lake  and  the 
sea  was  reckoned  to  be  seven  day's  journey." 

Had  Herodotus  lived  at  this  time,  and  described 
this  country  at  so  early  a  period,  he  could  not,  in 
my  opinion,  have  used  language  which  would 
convey  a  more  correct  idea  of  its  situation  than 
that  just  quoted.  A  change  of  the  proper  names 
will  make  it  read  thus  :  "  That  in  the  time  of  their 
ancient  kings,  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  except  the 
Upper  Province,  was  one  extended  marsh.  Nor 
was  any  part  of  all  that  large  district  situated  be- 
yond the  Bayou  M^nchac  at  that  time  to  be  seen. 
This  distance  between  the  Bayou  and  the  sea  was 
reckoned  to  be  seven  days  journey." 

The  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  previous  to  the 
cession  of  the  province  to  the  United  States,  were 
chiefly  composed  of  French  and  their  descendants. 
At  present  nearly  one  fourth  may  be  considered 
as  Americans.  The  whole  population  may  be 
estimated  at  about  fifty -two  thousand,  of  which 
sixteen  thousand  may  be  deducted  as  the  number 
of  slaves.  This  small  number  of  inhabitants  is 
dispersed  in  a  few  settlements  over  a  tract  of  four- 
teen hundred  miles,  and  excepting  the  lower  three 
hundred  miles,  which  contain  seven  eighths  of  the 
whole  number,  are  separated  by  pathless  wilder- 
nesses, and  generally  have  no  communication  with 
each  other,  except  that  afforded  by  the  trading 
boats. 
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The  upper  settlements  of  St.  Louis,  Carondelet, 
S^  Genevieve,  and  New  Bourbon,  are  composed 
of  French,  and  since  the  cession  a  few  Americans 
have  settled  at  St.  Louis  and  St.  Genevieve.  The 
Mines  are  mostly  settled  by  Americans,  with  a 
few  French.  Cape  Girardeau,  near  the  river,  con- 
sists mostly  of  Americans  ;  but  at  a  little  distance 
back  are  some  considerable  German  settlements ; 
at  New  Madrid,  French  and  AmericUns ;  at  Little 
Prairie,  French  and  Canadians;  at  Chickasaw 
Bluffs,  Americans ;  at  Wahmt  Hills,  French  and 
Americans  ;  at  Natchez,  mostly  Americans,  and  a 
few  French  and  Spaniards ;  at  Point  Coupee, 
French  and  Arcadians ;  at  Baton  Rouge,  mostly 
Americans,  with  a  few  French  and  Spaniards. 
This  last  place  is  not  within  Louisiana,  but  belongs 
to  West  Florida.  The  settlements  immediately 
below  Baton  Rouge  consist  of  emigrants  from 
Nova- Scotia,  and  their  descendants.  The  next  are 
two  German  settlements,  intermixed  with  a  few 
French.  The  Atacapas  and  Opelousas  settlements 
west  of  New- Orleans,  consist  of  French,  German, 
and  Americans.  The  city  of  New- Orleans  con- 
sists of  French,  about  one  fourth  Americans,  and 
foreigners ;  Terre  aux  Boeufs,  Spanish  and  a  few 
French ;  the  remainder  of  the  island  and  opposite 
shore  of  the  river,  generally  French. 

You  will  perhaps  expect  me  to  say  something 
before  I  close,  respecting  the  various  tribes  of  In- 
dians who  inhabit  the  Louisiana  country.  The 
liltie  inforiTiation  1  have  collected  respecting  them 
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having  been   obtained   chiefly  from  hunters  and 
traders,  I  will  not  vouch  for  its  correctness. 

The  first  tribe  of  Indians  I  have  noted  is  the 
Mandane  nation,  who  reside  up  the  Missouri, 
about  fifteen  hundred  miles  above  the  Mississippi. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  on  the 
rive  r,  consisting  at  present  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred warriors.  Nearly  two  hundred  miles  below 
these  are  situated  the  Aricaras  tribe,  who  have 
about  the  same  number  of  warriors.  These  two 
nations  are  generally  said  to  be  in  alliance  with 
each  other,  and  always  at  war  with  the  Sioux, 
who  inhabit  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri,  and 
commit  depredations  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try down  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Sioux  are  a 
powerful  and  warlike  tribe,  consisting  of  about 
eleven  hundred  warriors.  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  below  the  Aricaras  are  settled  the  Pan- 
cas  tribe,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  war- 
riors ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  lower  the 
Mahas  tribe  of  two  hundred  warriors.  These  two 
nations  are  connected,  and  probably  are  descended 
from  the  same  stock,  as  it  is  said  they  speak  the 
same  language.  About  six  hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  is  the  river  Platte  or  Panis, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Oios 
tribe,  who  have  about  two  hundred  warriors. 
Towards  the  head  waters  of  this  river  are  found 
the  Panis  tribe,  whose  towns  extend  to  the  waters 
of  the  Red  River.  This  tribe  can  muster  seven 
hundred  warriors,  and  are  said  to  be  generally  at 
war  with  tlie   Spaniards.    About  three  hundred 


miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  are  situated 
the  Kanzas  tribe,  chiefly  settled  along  a  river  of 
the  same  name.  Thtir  strength  consists  in  about 
two  hundred  and  lifty  warriors,  and  they  are  a 
dciring  and  warlike  little  band,  who  are  always  in 
alliance  with  the  Great  O^age.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  below  the  Kanzas  is  the  Osage 
River,  whose  borders  are  inhabited  by  a  powerful 
and  warlike  tribe  of  the  same  name.  This  tri'je, 
whose  strength  may  be  rated  at  about  one  thou- 
sand warriors,  are  always  at  war  with  the  Shawa- 
nese  and  Delawares,  who  are  settled  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mines,  of  Cape  Girardeau,  and  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio. 

Although  there  may  be  other  tribes  residing  on 
the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  yet  the  above  contains 
all  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect.  The  fol- 
lowing are  those  found  on  the  Miississippi  above 
the  Missouri. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  the  river  De  Moinc  falls  into  the 
Mississippi  from  the  we^t  side.  The  banks  of 
this  stream  are  inhabited  by  the  Ayoas  tribe,  who 
have  emigrated  from  the  Missouri.  Their  strength 
is  rated  at  one  hundred  warriors. 

About  six  hundred  miles  higher  are  situated 
the  Sacs  and  Renard  tribes,  the  former  consisting 
of  about  three  hundred  warriors,  and  the  latter  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  No  doubt  there  are 
other  tribes  both  above  and  below  these  last  men- 
tioned ;  yet  as  my  information  extends  no  further 
in  that  direction,  I  shall  proceed  with  those  below 
the  Missouri  Hiver, 
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At  St.  Genevieve  are  settled  the  small  remains 
of  a  once  respectable  tribe  called  the  Piorias.  Their 
whole  number  at  present  amounts  to  no  more  than 
forty-two  souls.  These  are  in  friendship  with  the 
Shawanese  and  Delawares.  At  Kaskaskias  are 
likewise  found  another  small  remnant  of  the  once 
numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  the  same  name, 
who,  previous  to  the  American  war,  were  rated  at 
one  thousand  warriors ;  but  wars,  rum,  and  dis- 
eases, have  almost  wholly  extirpated  the  race. 

The  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  who  are  cousins, 
have  several  towns  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Girardeau, 
Their  whole  force  consists  of  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  warriors.  They  are  always  at  war  with 
the  Osage  nation,  of  whom  they  stand  in  great 
fear. 

The  Osark  or  Arkansas  tribe  are  settled  on  the 
borders  of  the  Arkansas  and  White  River.  They 
seem  to  be  quiet  and  peaceable.  Their  whole  num- 
ber is  rated  at  eight  hundred  souls.  Large  pas  ties 
of  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  and  a  few  of 
the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  have  lately  in^ 
corporated  themselves  with  the  Osark  tribe. 

There  are  considerable  numbers  of  Indians  set- 
tled aloi  g  the  Red  River,  the  names  of  whos6 
tribes  1  never  heard  before.  The  following  is  all 
the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  re- 
specting them. 

Near  Avoyellos  are  found  a  small  tribe  called 
the  Belones,  con;  isting  of  no  more  than  one  hun- 
dred souls.    The  Beioxas  are  another  small  tribe 
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on  the  waters  of  the  same  river,  ai;d  are  said  to 
consist  of  about  four  hundred  souls.     The  Cado- 
quies  are  situated  above  Natchitoches.    They  are 
more  numerous,  and  rated  at  about  four  hundred 
families,  and  said  to  be  an  active  enterprising  na- 
tion.   The  Conchtos  are  situated  near  the  Sabine 
River,  and  consist  of  about  one  hundred  families. 
The  Choctaws,  who  have  emigrated  from  the  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  settled  on  the  Red  and 
Washita  Rivers,  are  estimated  at  five  hundred  fa- 
milies.   The  Tunicas,  a  remnant  of  a  peaceable 
nation  on  the  Mississippi,   have  twenty  families. 
The  Alibamas  have  a  small  town  r.ear  Manchac, 
of  about  thirty  families.     The  Beloxas,  who  have 
already  been  mentioned,  have  another  small  town 
on  Crocodile  River,  west  of  New- Orleans,   con- 
taining fifteen  families.     And  lastly   the   Chitte- 
maches  and  Atacapas,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
about  fifty  families,  are  dispersed  about  tl]*e  same 
neighbourhood. 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  May  16. 
HAVING  at  length  gone  through  with  my  de- 
scription of  the  Mississippi  River  and  country,  I 
shall  be  at  leisure  to  note  what  trifling  occurrences 
we  may  meet  with  on  our  voyage  to  the  north. 
At  present  we  are  in  sight  of  the  Havanna ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  yesterday  we  ran  down  along 
the  coast  of  Cuba  so  near  that  we  could  distin- 
guish the  gulls  upon  the  shore. 

The  Island  of  Cuba  is  tlie  largest  of  all  the 
West- India  Islands;  being  not  less  than  eight 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
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in  breadth.  The  land  is  hi.^h,  and  from  the  sea 
has  the  appearance  of  being  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, yet  we  frequently  could  discover  what 
appeared  to  be  gentle  and  extensive  glades.  The 
Havanna  is  reckoned  to  be  about  five  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

May  19. 
YESTERDAY  evening  we  saw  a  bri'g  far  to 
leeward,  apparently  standing  in  for  Pensacola  Bay ; 
and  at  sunset  we  lost  sight  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
The  next  morning  we  discovered  two  sail  on  our 
weather  bow,  one  of  which  was  very  large,  and 
appeared  to  be  coming  down  before  the  wind.  As 
the  air  was  light  and  baffling,  it  was  not  until  one 
o'clock  at  noon  that  we  were  enabled,  even  with 
the  help  of  our  glasses,  to  discover,  that  she  was  a 
large  English  frigate,  called  Le  Guerrier,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Skene.  The  first  lieutenant 
soon  came  on  board,  and  after  an  examination  of 
our  papers,  informed  us,  that  their  ship  was  ^ 
French  built  frigate,  captured  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, and  that  they  were  ninety-two  days  from 
England,  and  brought  out  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who 
had  been  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica.  They 
had  received  a  file  of  New- York  papers  from  some 
vessel  they  had  boarded,  which  they  readily  ex- 
changed for  another  file  of  New- Orleans.  As  we 
had  a  good  stock  of  poultry  on  board,  and  were 
politely  asked  to  sell  them  a  few  pair,  we  autho- 
rized the  captain  to  make  them  a  present  of  a 
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dozen.  While  lyingj  to,  a  full  band  with  Turkish 
music,  on  board  of  the  frigate,  struck  up  "  God 
save  the  king,"  and  "  Rule  Britannia  ;"  and  before 
we  parted  we  were  likewise  complimented  with 
«  Yankee  Doodle." 

Gulf  of  Florida,  May  22. 
LAST  evening  we  made  the  Double  Head 
Shot  Keys,  where  we  discovered  two  wreckers 
lying  at  anchor,  waiting  for  business ;  but  as  we 
had  none  for  them,  we  started  a  point  or  two  of 
sheet,  and  sped  our  way  through  the  Gulf  of  Flo- 
rida. This  day,  after  we  hud  cleared  the  last  of 
the  Bahama  Keys,  we  discovered  a  large  vessel 
about  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  astern,  which  threw 
out  constant  signals  to  speak  with  us ;  but  as  we 
had  a  fair  wind,  and  there  had  been  no  bad  wea- 
ther to  give  us  any  reason  to  suspect  she  was  in 
distress,  it  was  determined  in  a  general  council 
not  to  lose  any  time,  but  to  improve  the  present 
opportunity.  Our  captain  judged  her  to  be  the 
ghip  C — ,  which  sailed  from  New-Orleans  about 
ten  days  before  we  did. 

Off  Cape  Hatteras,  May  27. 
NOTHING  has  occurred  since  my  last  memo- 
randum, except  a  trifling  thunder-gust,  which,  as 
it  came  from  the  South,  did  not  last  long  enough, 
or  blow  quite  hard  enough,  to  keep  pace  with  my 
'  impatience  to  be  waited  to  the  north, 
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Off  Little  Egg  Harbour,  May  31. 
STILL  barren  of  incident :  tor  although  at  'hat 
point  which  distinguishes  the  vessels  sailing  for 
and  out  of  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, yet  we  saw  nothing,  as  the  embargo  has  left 
nothing  to  be  seen. 

Off  Sandy  Hook,  June  4. 
HATL  to  the  Highlands  of  Neversink,  and  to 
my  friends  still  living  under  its  brows  !  And  hail 
to  yon  smoky  columns  to  the  north,  who  in  play- 
ful circles  are  travelling  to  the  skies !  Ye  rise 
from  the  cradle  of  my  birth,  the  storehouse  of  my 
friends  ;  and  in  imagination  can  I  already  trace  the 
curling  volume  as  it  ascends  from  their  respected 
roofs.  And  hail,  thou  the  friend  and  companion 
of  my  youth,  all  hail !  Yet  a  little  while,  and  we 
meet  once  more  to  enjoy  a  renewal  of  those  happy 
hours,  which  have  so  often  witnessed  our  social 
intercourse.  May  the  friendly  breeze  which  now 
gently  swells  our  sails,  and  drives  us  through  the 
tide,  waft  my  impatient  wishes  to  your  ear,  and 
whisper  "  Your  friend  is  astern,"  and  "  ere  to- 
morrow's flood  shall  pass  your  castle's  walls,  you 
may  enfold  Jiim  in  your  friendly  arms," 

Yours, 

C.  S. 


FINIS. 
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